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MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


THIRT Y-THREE volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 





“« An unrivalled list of excellent works.” —THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
“ The greet and best little library ever published in this country.”—Dr. W. T. 
ARRIs, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents; ‘he money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pawphlet — the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent, free, | ™ 
to anyone applying for it. 


LONGFELLOW’S 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH,” 


Arranged for school exhibitions and ge say theatricals, will enable any school to 
raise money enough to pay for the School Library described above. 








A FOURTH —corruzmentazy— READER. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Six Classic Soories hee Fang from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards, 192 
pages, 16mo. cents, post-paid. 


The Same in Paper Covers, forming Numbers 17 and 18 of the Rrversipe LITERATURE SERIES- 
; Each number sold separately at 15 cents. 


“The Wonder-Book of iim 7 Repthewe seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what 
children" 's stories ought to be.”—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“ He possessed the literary ‘quality of style.—a grace, a charm, a perfection 
no other Ameri writer ever possessed in the cae s 
great masters of lish prose. + nenelopundia Brian 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 11 East 17th Street. BOSTON : 4 Park Street. 
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: NEW AND IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The publishers of Mitchell's Goceneehicn announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough 
revision of the following books, uting the 


COMMON SCHOOL SERIES: 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in [roe 
Mitchell’s New Primary a 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate 


(STATE EDITIONS.) 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


This revision differs in scope and character - ond, the current alterations that are required to be 
— from time to time — all It was necessitated by the progress of geo~ 


aphiecal te yours By che cognaneey 07 t ofc conguest and colonization, so s'rungly devel 
of late the ceding ee pomaite + world, At the same time the revision has been so 
arranged as ve Tie to the disturbance in its use with former editions. It includes 


NEW PLATES—NEW | MAPS—NEW TABLES—NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Attention is called to the following points in the various books of the series; 


MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The revised ofien of Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography is handsomely printed on fine 
raper, from entirel i” eae with fresh and — iilustrations throug out, It is sub- 
s'antially aod beau full in cloth, and is a ther the most attractive book of the kind 
for beginners yet pub) 


MITCHELL'S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Mitchell's New Primary Geography is improved in size and general appearance. All the maps 
are =, a | sae enqoowinaly accurate and beautiful. The full two- "Reset map of the United States, 
Eicon 29, is the finest | to be ay? in A; of this grade. re are also many new illus- 

ons na bY Peter Moran, Alice Barber, Lummis, and other eminent artists. The statistical tables 

and are complete and accurate. 


* MITCHELL, S*NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


antes the revision of Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography the maps have received special at- 

The names of any comparatively unimportant | P have been removed, and, while 

te na mage are ot still fuller than those of any other series, prominent places sre so plainly indicated 

aq be no valid qngeeen can be urged on the score of want of clearness. An ex- 

nlention bet ee the U. 8. Map, pawes 28 and 29, and of the severa! sectional 74 will demonstrate 

an Rg A new illustrations have been added, and the descriptive gopsrap y of Russia, Germany, 

has been rewritten eapepeenee. with the most accurate format on attainable. Great 

ae labor have been expended o: o Secgrapatcal and statistical tables, and they embody 

the. most recent st from the a5 auth 

The Standard Geographical Series of America. 


E. i. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 17 & 19 So. Sixth St., t., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORE a c. H. BROWNE, 19 BOND STREET 
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BOTAN ICAL we REKS. 


Prepared under the Personal supervision of Prof. ASA GRAY, ps Harvard University, and forming a part of GRAY’S STANDARD SERIES 
BOTANTES. 


.: GRAYS BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. JUST ISSUED. 
In 4 vols., each com pete a itself, and the whole |Vol. [1. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY; Out- 
forming & Com e Botanical Course for | lines of the H of Phaenogainous Planta. 
‘. Col jeges. Institutes of Technology, and Private | By Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
Students. fessor of Botany in Harvard University i vol., 
8vo., cloth. pages. Price, by mail, $2.30. 


Vol. I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; bow oe. Vol. Il. INTRODUCTION TO OCRYPTO- | 


rapby on the basis on Morphology to which is 
ae of gaxonomy and Phyto- 
rincipals . 


* aren Gray. LLD. fessor of Nat- 
ural History in asin University. 8vo, cloth. 
454 pages. Price, by mail, $2.3u. 


GAMIC BOTANY. By Prof. William G. Far- | 
low. (in preparation.) 





Soo ths polienak . ede By 


Fase 


VoL IV. THE yt ATORAY ORDERS = ene AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK 
Prof. Western Bmany. 


FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. 


GCOULTER’S MANUAL of the Botany of the 
jan wy t or the use of Schools and 
ewe t ver avd the 


fixed Gray's Lessons in Botany. Price, by mail, 


To mont fe wente of the 9 of — 
Missiesi , a8 well as of private studerts, throughou 

Rocky Mountains. “hs Prof. oehe M. eee = wast region of surpasses lL, -—y- volume 

abash cloth. uplishers have combined into one volume 
| ge. wat net cae os ve, this y Mountain flora with Gray’s 
Tubs och ts intontodto to provide for students of Botany, aa is appropriate introduction, grammar 
well AN *t Manual supplies for th for the Bast. | NGABLY GRADY. 

v" GOULTER'S MANUAL of the Botany of the 

Rocky Mountains. Tiwurists’ Editwn. Ligh 


Consist of Coulter’s strong paper, flexible leather cover. 8y0, 
’ Senual of the eta heotaien to heen, pages. Price, by mail, $3.00. 





For mr of INTRODUCTION address the ‘publishers. Our new BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., New York and Chicago. _ 








m Adopted by the School 
" Boards of some of the largest 
" cities of the Union. 


MILLER ““pemme ~ PENS. 


In use in all the depart- 
ments at Washington. 


C. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., N.Y. 








JA REVOLUTION IN ( IN CYCLOPA‘DIAS!! 


“Better than AppLetons’; Setter than the Britannica; the BEST of all, Jounson’s.” 


. Every home should have a set of 
" id 


“JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA,” 


; which has just been revised in eve 
= price which every one can afford. 


rte encomiums and ‘is now regarded as the only 


department at a cost of over $60,000 
t makes a most valuable and useful Curistmas gift. It costs less than half as much 
in as either Appletons’, or Scribner's Britannica, and is much more satisfactory in every way. 


It makes a most complete library at a 


It has received more 


— STANDARD CYCLOPADIA 
by scholars and all who use it. It was made For the people, and the PEOPLE are buying it at the rate of 400 sets a 


- week. For particulars and terms, address 





iS Teachers Wanted in Every County of Each State. 


A. J. JOHNSON .& CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
web es 8t.; Phila. — 










Microscopes and al! 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits f.r Ama- 
Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


lilustrated Price List 


matled /ree to any address, 
Mention this paper in cor- 
responding with us. 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


o bear 5 See ” && 
AGON” 








conmmnatia 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophical and Geo 
graphical Charts 
Blackboards, etc. @ 


The latest inventions in School Apparatus for every 
| mot of schcol. Special circulars of any of the above 
‘ee on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & sont 


19 Bond Street, New 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Franklin Street, Bosto 


TEACHERS 
Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash or 
exchange. 
W. iH. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts,, Phila. 








Sibley’s Patent Pencit Sharpener. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented, 
Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. 
os ap rekey. and makes a finé point. 
ited ‘to to work twice as fast as any 
Peneil 5 Sharpener in the market. 
Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 





0 INSURANCE OMe OF NEW YORK 


Broad wa: Semi-Annual 
Statement. Sao s isk“ a 


CASH CAPITAL, =~ . $3,000 000 00 
rve Premium Fu 2,847,565 00 
Reserve for Uneate Lessee ‘and Claims, "405,798 


Net Surplus, 1,141,726 rae 
CASH ASSE' 
necaie TS int OF aséend om * 


$261736 
Bonds 1st lien on R’l Es’t 1,005, 

Se ees 

a et value, 00 

Bon = apa jue), 222, 8 
ss demand, 254, 

due on: 105,682 3 


jums unce sets comm a 


‘ 








¥ Ree 








__-_ TOTAL, 07,296,000 65 


CHAS. J. TIN, Presiden 
HEE. (3: H WAsuBOEN V. Ps & 8 
B. G@ W. L. BiggLow, Asst t Sec’s. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


DSTEREOPTICONS 


VIEWS fiers | (20 rates 
C. T; MILLIGAN ene Taek 


FINANCIAL. 
TN VESTORS Sa should read report "0 10 ot tae 


Ap Ly 
<r foe = 


he second week 0 Not a dollar tort. 











P ont 


6 Barclay St, 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PU CHEMICALS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLA 


A very large stock of Avvages | salefat lowest rate for best oh a Correspondence 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! TESTED !! PROVED!!! 


Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
=" Send for full Descriptive Circular. 21 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., | SFist... 


Seat ive 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S € 
STEEL” PENS. { 


D HIS OTHER STYLES <A 
SOLD wy ALL ‘DEALERS THroucHour HE WORLD. “=e 
Fer. Fine boy Mo. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For persia. USE in fine drawings, No. G59 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 
Other styles to suit all hands. [ay7~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, XN. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be 


sent, postpaid. to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail prices. 
Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the Introduction price 
of each volume, will be sent to applicant’, 





ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


The condensed but com- 





Sat \\. BIsiness 
ACCOUNT — 
SYSTEM! Collece, 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM 
Comprising 120 double 
pages (10x14) on Mercan- BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL. 


A nee treatise on the following studies: tion, 
tile Book-keeping and ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING, time unlimited. 


A full course of instruc- 
books included, 





Banking, SHORTHAND, GERMAN, SEOEERGE AL, Law, 
nae AUITHMETIC, SPELI.ING, eo 
MANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE RAMMAR. 7 % 
$1.00. Feteo, Oa, por cone. $50.00 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CoO., 


PAMPHLETS 5 CENTS. 22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Tu. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


BOOK-KEEPIN G, Of ancient and | modera bn ber art, embracing 
CLEAR,—CORRECT,—CONCISE. | Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 





Endorsed and used by best Educa-| °°" ""™ iodo Of the Det 
tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under-| PNGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
Price, ‘$1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00, | And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 

Six Specimen lessons sent frée. cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
Geo. Allen, 338 Washington St., Boston. 
Agents Wanted. Newbern, N. C. AGENTS. 
Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 
Wm. T. Gregg, 318 Broadwa: >t New York, 
Chas, A. D » 1226 Arch 
Household A 24 Adam St., Chicago, 





EPPS’S 


COCOA 


een seme. 


FARRANTED. Gentloomes sent oh a gge 
VANDUTEN & TIFT Ciowis 10% ©) 








x and book full outfit and lovely Xmas 
for 2c, stamp. Card Works,Northtord ot 


CARD Sos 








EIMER & AMEND, » 
———— | 105, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue 
NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturer; o 


Chemical Apparatus, 


‘CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied uy 8 the best goods at the lowest prices, 
junsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur 
naces, a specialty in man 








SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


rRom 
oo to eres 


ire a Berea raed tee tins 
Tous of Hat, are positively curec 


ra new blood purifier 
of 





is 
in a . Baby Humors, Skin Blem 
1 are chectetety pate patoens the only 


Sold oe everywhere. pore one Sen To ueots te; Soap, 26 
Seca or Beaton, Sake re ef 


Bir tend tor Bow ts Cure Skin Diseases ” 


SCHOOL “="ise" 2: 
sc BOKS 
maa potas aaa WANTED 
DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
8&8 Chamber Street, N.Y. 
Publisher of 
Campbell's Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers, 
Continental Copy Books, 
Continental Physiology, 


Economic Class Records, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks. 


Send for Catalogues, Etc. 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don’t buy until you have seen 
STANFORD’S 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & C0 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. Room 4. 


OVELTY RUG MACHINE 
Gites tiephs tliltee ca Bats 
mail, falldirections. Price. $1. beam 


Warwrso. Man’frsStamped Rog Fst 
terns on Barlap, and in Yarns 


Address. E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. O 








Address DR. L. SAUYEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. | ™ 



























ESTERBROQK’S 


STEEL 


STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
3, 444, 128, 106 & & O 048. 


B33 
— ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Joh St. W. 1 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


EDITORS. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


1. The priee of the ScHOOL JouRNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
$2.00 in advance. If nee oes mokvense, $2.50 per R no for 3 
ra 

with the first number of the 
ee ee otherwise directed. 
usually mailed to subscribers on Thursday 


date on name and address label on each paper, shows 
up to what date tue subscriber has paid. 

oN us at once of any change in your address and always 
give the . O. at which you are receiving the paper when you 
wis! 


of each 
4. The 


6. We the JOURNAL untilordered to discontinue it, and 
the extra are paid for at 5 cents each. 

7. It will discontinued at end of subscription if we are 
notified bef: 


‘orehand. 

8. When we notify you that your id subscription bas ex- 
pired, please reply at once (1) $2.00 for anotber year ; or 
state when you will pay if you cannot at once; or (3) ask to have 
the paper stopped. 

9. Send money by postal order, draft on New York, or 
tered letter. Postal notes and bilis are notso safe, but are sel 
lost if carefully sealed and addressed. Stamps taken for 
e npr ther ood every remittance. 

rregularity of coming of the paper 


om 





s OURNAL after the paid su on 
has ones forthe reason that teachers often have not the money 
to send at that , as they are paid quarterly, and even at long- 
er intervals. If the above rules are carefully followed, this plan 
ws entirely unobjectionable. 

12. Samy copies, club rates, and large 12-page illustrated 
premium sent free to any address. 

13. Adve rates on application to J. I. CHARLOUTS, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Box 1698, 25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
MANAGER WESTERN OFFICE, GEN, EASTERN AGENTS, 
I. W, FITCH HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, tL | 55 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 
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Ir we grow old in. body we should not 
grow old in heart and mind. It has been 
well said, that because fair young ladies are 


peaches and cream that the old ladies are 


It does not follow, that because young men | elect an eminent school-man to this impor- 
are apples, touched with red, swinging in| tant office, and never inquire whether he 
the foliage, that old men are dried apples. was a Mugwump, Prohibitionist, Republi- 
They may be as fresh and juicy in the bin, |can, or Democrat at the last election. Must 
and sweeter than when they hung on the the chief executive of our magnificent 
parent limb. school system be made to bow down to the 
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@)most man of the twentieth century. You 


windows in one of the largest cathedrals in 
England from pieces of colored glass that 
the professional artists had thrown away. 
One of the most influential men in the State 
of New York, recently a congressman, was 
an outcast boy. The world-renowned Fara- 
day was a poor bare-foot urchin in the north 
of Ireland. The ragged boy on the lowest 
seat, in the smallest district school in our 
country, may prove himself to be the fore- 


cannot tell what possibilities may be but- 
toned up under a shabby coat. 





WHEN the school-tax becomes so excessive 
that the people value their money more than 
the education of their children, free schools 
will be abandoned. Will this time ever 
come? It depends upon how strongly the 
people love the schools. The strain is com- 
ing in the near future, and the question will 
be: Shall we give up the schools, or give 
more money ? Eleven millions in one state 
like New York is a large sum to pay for the 
support of schools, and the demands are in- 
creasing each year. The key to the situa- 
tion is in the hands of teachers. The suc- 
cess or failure of the free school system is 
with them. 





How would the ‘doctors like to have a 
minister chosen as their superintendent ? 
How would the lawyers enjoy having a 
teacher appointed as their legal director ? 
We have no doubt many clergymen could 
give excellent advice to the medical frater- 
nity, and many lawvers could lecture pro- 
fessors much to their advantage ; but when 
it comes to professional advice, the best 
way is for each of the learned callings to 
keep its own side of the fence, 





THE present Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York must go because he 
isa Democrat. Is that any reason why he 
should not be again chosen? Suppose he 
were a Methodist, or a Catholic, would that 
be against him? Must a hundred able men 
who have given their lives to educational 
study and practice, be passed by to give 
place to a man Who will be available to the 
Republican party in the next presidential 
contest. Is this the way the “party of 
progress” and civil service reform is to be 
promoted. A hundred leading Republicans 
are saying : “ The office is in politics and we 
can’t get it out.” It’s nonsense. You can 
get it out if you wish to sacrifice a little 
party interest. It would be the grandest 





dried peaches,—they are peach-preserves.|move the Republican party ever made to" 


| Joss of party politics ? 
Lorp Macautay said that a poor work-| of political coercion may be applied once too 
man constructed one of the most beautiful many times, and there may be more battles 


The whip and spur 


than ever in the future, unless the party in 
power learns wisdom. The 30,000 teachers 
in the Empire State are able to influence 
important results. As a matter of policy, 
—yes, party policy,—it would be excellent 
tactics for the legislature to elect the best 
school-man in this state as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 





THE method of chopping up history in little 
pieces, as meat in hash, is too unphilo- 
sophical to admit cf debate. We know noth- 
ing about a man worth knowing when we 
learn that his name was John Smith, and 
that he was born on the 14, of December, 
1814, and died on the 17, of August, 1876, 
Names, and numbers, and facts do not make 
history. There must be connecting strings 
and vivid narrative. We must see some- 
thing done worth doing. The fact that Miles 
Standish chopped a cord of wood on the 20, 
day of December, 1621, can be no part of 
history, for it is of no possible consequence 
to the world. Pupils learn to recite number- 
less dates and names from the times of King 
Alfred to the administration of President 
Cleveland, and think it is history, while it is 
nothing but a ‘“‘rain of a deluge of words 
upon a desert of ideas.” Dates and items 
often interrupt and hinder history learning 
and teaching. They are like some kinds of 
botanies, which consist of Latin names. 
There is no real science in them. Fenelon 
Says: 

‘‘There are a great many facts which can- 
not teach us more than empty names and 
dates ; it is just as good to ignore them as to 
know them; I do not know a man by know- 
ing his name.” 


oo 





RECENTLY a young Irish boy died soon 
after he was “‘switched ” for playing truant. 
It was discovered after he was dead that he 
had a weak heart, and that it was the effect 
of fright acting upon that organ that killed 
him. The coroner's jury investigated the 
subject, and came to the grave conclusion, 
that in future children must not be extended 
on aseat, as this boy was, in order to receive 
punishment! This was owlish wisdom, sure- 
ly. The many serious consequences reported 
each year, as results of corporal punishment, 
would seem to suggest that some means 
ought to be discovered of ascertaining the 
fitness of children for their daily tasks, and 
assigning proper penalties in case they be- 
come necessary. The usual method of re- 
quiring all pupils to obey all rules, ani in- 
flicting the same penalty ou all delinquents, 





is too unreasonable to admit of defence. . 
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Ir we grow old in, body we should not 
grow old in heart and mind. It has been 
well said, that because fair young ladies are 
peaches and cream that the old ladies are 


361 | study and practice, be passed by to give 


It does not follow, that because young men. 
are apples, touched with red, swinging in 
the foliage, that old men are dried apples. | 
They may be as fresh and juicy in the bin, 
and sweeter than when they hung on the 
parent limb. 





windows in one of the largest cathedrals in 
England from pieces of colored glass that 
the professional artists had thrown away. 
One of the most influential men in the State 
of New York, recently a congressman, was 
an outcast boy. The world-renowned Fara- 
day was a poor bare-foot urchin in the north 
of Ireland. The ragged boy on the lowest 
seat, in the smallest district school in our 
country, may prove himself to be the fore- 
most man of the twentieth century. You 
cannot tell what possibilities may be but- 
toned up under a shabby coat. 


WHEN the school-tax becomes so excessive 
that the people value their money more than 
the education of their children, free schools 
will be abandoned. Will this time ever 
come? It depends upon how strongly the 
people love the schools. The strain is com- 
ing in the near future, and the question will 
be: Shall we give up the schools, or give 
more money? Eleven millions in one state 
like New York is a large sum to pay for the 
support of schools, and the demands are in- 
creasing each year. The key to the situa- 
tion is in the hands of teachers. The suc- 
cess or failure of the free school system is 
with them. 








How would the ‘doctors like to have a 
minister chosen as their superintendent ? 
How would the lawyers enjoy having a 
teacher appointed as their legal director ? 
We have no doubt many clergymen could 
give excellent advice to the medical frater- 
nity, and many lawvers could lecture pro- 
fessors much to their advantage ; but when 
it comes to professional advice, the best 
way is for each of the learned callings to 
keep its own side of the fence. 





THE present Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York must go because he 
is a Democrat. Is that any reason why he 
should not be again chosen? Suppose he 
were a Methodist, or a Catholic, would that 
be against him ? Must a hundred able men 
who have given their lives to educational 


place to a man will be available to the 
Republican party in the next presidential 
contest. Is this the way the “party of 


progress” and civil service reform is to be 
promoted. A hundred leading Republicans 
are saying : ‘“‘ The office is in politics and we 
can't get it out.” It’s nonsense. You can 
get it out if you wish to sacrifice a little 
party interest. It would be the grandest 





dried peaches,—they are peach-preserves. 


, Joss of party politics ? 
Lorp Macautay said that a poor work- of political coercion may be applied once too 


elect an eminent school-man to this impor- 
tant office, and never inquire whether he 
was a Mugwump, Prohibitionist, Republi- 
can, or Democrat at the last election. Must 
the chief executive of our magnificent 
school system be made to bow down to the 
The whip and spur 


man constructed one of the most beautiful many times, and there may be more battles 


than ever in the future, unless the party in 
power learns wisdom. The 30,000 teachers 
in the Empire State are able to influence 
important results. As a matter of policy, 
—yes, party policy,—it would be excellent 
tactics for the legislature to elect the best 
school-man in this state as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 





Tue method of chopping up history in little 
pieces, as meat in hash, is too unphilo- 
sophical to admit cf debate. We know noth- 
ing about a man worth knowing when we 
learn that his name was John Smith, and 
that he was born on the 14, of December, 
1814, and died on the 17, of August, 1876. 
Names, and numbers, and facts do not make 
history. There must be connecting strings 
and vivid narrative. We must see some- 
thing done worth doing. The fact that Miles 
Standish chopped a cord of wood on the 20, 
day of December, 1621, can be no part of 
history, for it is of no possible consequence 
to the world. Pupils learn to recite number- 
less dates and names from the times of King 
Alfred to the administration of President 
Cleveland, and think it is history, while itis 
nothing but a “‘rain of a deluge of words 
upon a desert of ideas.” Dates and items 
often interrupt and hinder history learning 
and teaching. They are like some kinds of 
botanies, which consist of Latin names. 
There is no real science in them. Fenelon 
says: 

‘‘There are a great many facts which can- 
not teach us more than empty names and 
dates ; it is just as good to ignore them as to 
know them; I do not know a man by know- 
ing his name.” 





RECENTLY a young Irish boy died soon 
after he was “‘ switched ” for playing truant. 
It was discovered after he was dead that he 
had a weak heart, and that it was the effect 
of fright acting upon that organ that killed 
him. The coroner's jury investigated the 
subject, and came to the grave conclusion, 
that in future children must not be extended 
on aseat, as this boy was, in order to receive 
punishment! This was owlish wisdom, sure- 
ly. The many serious consequences reported 
each year, as results of corporal punishment, 
would seem to suggest that some means 
ought to be discovered of ascertaining the 
fitness of children for their daily tasks, and 
assigning proper penalties in case they be- 
come necessary. The usual method of re- 
quiring all pupils to obey all rules, ani in- 
flictingthe same penalty on all delinquents, 





move the Republican party ever made to’ 


is too unreasonable to admit of defence. ) 
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Tue thirty-second session of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association will be held Dec. 29, 30, and 
81, at Indianapolis. 





THE annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Des Moines, commencing 
Dec. 28, and will continue four days. Headquar- 
ters are at the Aborn House, where eastern 
teachers will be as hospitably entertained as the 
**home talent.”—W. N. Hui, Secretary. 


We have been somewhat outspoken on 
our first page concerning the question: Who 
shall be the next state superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of New York? 
Our readers in other states will watch 
with interest the progress of the contest and no 
doubt feel that what concerns the welfare of our 
profession here, concerns it everywhere. As a body 
of teavhers in this country, we are linked together 
in the great work of lifting school offices out of the 
slimy pool of party politics. To a very great ex 
tent school-men are non-partizan—too much so for 
their present interests—but not too much so for the 
dignity and respectability of the profession. Asa 
body of men and women we are able, if we so will, 
to rule and not be ruled over. Let us all unite 
to hasten that good time. 








AmonG the men most prominently mentioned for 
the office of state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in this state are: 
Professor Post, Utica. 
Principal W. J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D,, Geneseo. 
Institute Conductor John H. French, LL.D., 
Rochester. 

Supt. C. E. Hawkins, A.M., Board of Regents, 
Albany, and 

Principal Charles H. Verrill, Ph.D., Franklin. 


Gen. JonN Eaton has resigned his position as 
Commissioner of Education, in order to accept the 
presidency of Marietta College, O., to which he 
was recently elected. 








BACKBONE is usually at a premium, but with the 
teacher we think flexibility needs to be cultivated. 
The very influences that lead most people to yield 
their opinions to those of others, make the teacher 
almost conscientiously set in her ways and thought. 
It pays to study the art of yielding in non-essen- 
tials, while being rigidly firm in the great princi- 
ples. Th» danger with the teacher 1s, that she will 
be most tenacious of points that are of little, if any, 
concern. This distinction marks the true educator 
from the imitator.—Journal of Education, Boston. 





Down in New Orleans they expel boys who smoke 
cigarettes from the public schools. It would be 
better to expel the cigarettes from the boys. 





Mr. HENpRIOKs’ life was typical of the advantages 
which a government like this can offer. He was 
born ina log cabin. From that starting point he 
began the long journey, armed with patience and 
perseverance, which ended when he occupied the 
position next to the highest within the gift of the 
people. The world gives him credit for unsullied 
honesty. That is the highest praise that can be 
bestowed. He died poor. That is the proof of his 
honesty, Men may criticise in many ways. He 
and we have been through hot times which made 
accusation easy. But the country gives its verdict— 
he ‘was an honest man. 





PRINCIPAL WILLIAM J. Mitng, Ph.D, LL.D., has 
bien announced as e candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Dr. 
Milne is a Scotchman by birth, but a genuine New 
Yorker by education and sympathy. His prepara- 
tory and collegiate courses were completed at Ro- 
chester, and his entire public life has been spent in 
the schools of this state. From its opening, he has 


He possesses to an eminent degree, correct judg- 
ment, broad sympathies, thorough scholarship, and 
remarkable executive abilities. In his hands the 
school system would be safe, for although a normal 
school man, he is as far from narrowness as it is 
possible for any man to be. He would make a first- 
rate superintendent. 


~ 


In one school district in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
there are 4,380 children who do not go to school— 
almost as many as in this city. In the single town 
of Wappingers there are 668, and in Fishkill 1,610 
absentees. They need a touch of the truant officer 
up there. 








THE National Educational Association is sure of 
a cordial welcome in this city. The telegram an- 
nouncing the final decision in favor of Topeka was 
received on the day of my arrival here. While giv- 
ing four public:addresses in this city, I have met 
many of its leading citizens who express great grat- 
ification of this result, They are already planning 
to give aroyal reception to the educators of the 
country. The annual State Teachers’ Association, 
to meet here the last of December, will be largely a 
gathering preparatory to the national meeting. 
Hence its officers and especially the state and city 
superintendents and ex-Supt. Speer strenuously 
urge President Calkins to attend this great state 
gathering. 
Secretary Sheldon was here last week and work- 
ed admirably in his usual, genial way, making a 
very happy impression both for himself and the 
association; but his visit only intensified the de 
sire to have the president himself face the assem- 
bled teachers of Kansas, and inspire them as well 
as the citizens of Topeka with due interest in the 
great national meeting. Now, Brother Calkins, do 
you realize what the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is? Why you wouid then meet here four 
times as many as your New York association usual- 
ly gathers, and find the meeting as striking in its en- 
thusiasm as in its numbers—every one brim full of 
a becoming state pride, determined todo his best 
to make Kansas the central state in educational 
progress and interest as it is geographically the 
central state of this country. 

The rapid growth of Kansas in population, 
wealth and culture is a marvel, unparallelled in 
the history of America. The state census just com- 
pleted shows an increase in population of nearly 
400,000. The last enumeration of children ap- 
proaches half a million, with nearly 9,000 teachers, 
and school property (buildings, etc.) of about $6,- 
000,000, and an annual expenditure for education 
of about $4,000,000. Lecturing widely over this 
state, I am impressed with the high popular appre- 
ciation of education everywhere shown, and the 
hospitality given to ideas of progress and improve 
ment, and especially in regard to the sanitary and 
esthetic conditions of these towns. 

If this subject were properly presented, a hun- 


might soon be organized in this progressive state. 
These enterprising towns have not yet got into the 
ruts, like some Eastern places where a penurious 
policy has been proved ‘* penny-wise and pound fool- 
ish.” Wise improvements pay in many ways. They 
retain in a town its public-spirited citizens, and at- 
tract desirable residents from abroad. A good 
name tends to enrich a town as well as an individ- 
ual. 

Topeka well illustrates this subject. ‘‘ The Tope- 
ka Improvement Society” was organized here a 
few years ago, which has done much to develop 
town pride and the spirit of improvement, especially 
in and around its homes. I find great progress has 
been made since my first visit here, some three years 
ago, especially in ‘‘ parking ” the streets, removing 
fences and adorning the grounds around the pri- 
vate residences. The citizens most active in this 
work have organized a Library Association with a 
library of about 7,000 choice volumes, and the finest 
library building to be found in any city of its size 
in this country. The beautiful lecture hall in this 





had charge of the State Normal School at Geneseo, 


edifice is to be opened for department meeting of 


dred associations for ‘‘ Village Improvement” 


the National Association. But this model library 
is 80 unique in its history as to deserve a separate 
article. 


Topeka, Kansas. B. G. NortTurop. 





A TEACHER SHOULD NOT HESITATE TO ASK THE PAR- 
DON OF A PUPIL OR A CLASS THAT SHE KNOWS SHE 
HAS WRONGFULLY ACCUSED. 

Morally speaking, it is her duty to apologize in 
such a case. The pupil and the class will honor and 
respect her for doing it ; and when their turn 
comes, they will not hesitate to follow her good ex. 
‘ample.—Ww. M. Girrix, in How Not to Teach. 





THE guestion whether the schools of England 
shall be free is, just now, exercising the British 
mind. It is the opinion of an eminent Lord, that if 
“Parents paid nothing, education eventually would 
be conducted according to one uniform system, as in 
the story of the French Minister who could pull out 
his watch and say—‘ It’s a quarter past three. Every 
boy in France wiii be working the fifth proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid.’” 

Sir Francis Sandford recently said that 

‘* Free education would at once lower the value set 
upon education It would affect parents in their rela- 
tions to children. It would affect parents also in the 
choice of the schools to which they would send their 
children, and if they paid no fees they would have no 
voice in what they should be taught. It would inter- 


fere with school boards, and would reduce education to 


the three R’s, from which they had hoped they had hap- 
pily forever escaped.” 

Concerning this man, the London School-master 
recent'y said that ‘‘ he knows what he is talking 
about, in other words he speaks with authority. 
It looks over here as though something ought to 
be done more than is now doing to bring London 
children into the school-rooms of that city. If 
rate-bills, with compulsory payment, do not bring 
the children to school, a free-school system certainly 
wili help matters somewhat. It appears from offi- 
cial returns that out of 1,262 children committed 
to certainreformatory schools in London last year, 
232 boys and 80 girls could neither read nor write, 
while 690 boys and 105 girls could read and write 
only imperfectly. It would be hard to match this 
record in this country, except in certain districts 
in the South.” 


IS THE NEW EDUCATION DYING ? 


Thousands of teachers have made the mistake of 
supposing that the ‘‘ New Education” consists of 
certain methods which they could learn in a few 
days’ vbservation in the schools of Quincy or others, 
where the influence of Col. Parker has been felt. 
Many of these teachers, on returning to their own 
schools, attempt to imitate the methods they ob- 
served but, failing to understand the spirit of the 
“‘ New Education,” there is neither purpose nor 
adaptability in their work. Failure is the inevit- 
able result. Others believe that novelty is all that 
is required by the ‘‘New Education,” and by fre- 
quently changing from one absurb practice to an- 
other they bring discredit upon the cause they pro- 
fess. Many amung our superintendents and higher 
teachers attempt to comply with the general de- 
mand for improvement by introducing new meth- 
ods, but their hearts cling to the old ways, and un- 
consciously they introduce the new methods under 
unfavorable conditions, and measure the success 
of these methods by results which could possibly 
follow none but the old methods. All these teach- 
ers, all these methods must fail. The teachers thus 
failing, and those observing them, ascribe the fail- 
ure to the ‘‘New Education.” Thus at present 
there is a widespread belief that the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion ” is dying. 

What is the ‘‘ New Education” that it should 
die ? Truth and principles are eternal, and nature's 
laws are unchangeable. The ‘‘ New Education ” is 
simply a better adaptation of methods of school 
work to these laws than formerly. There can be 
nothing new in the principles—the foundation—of 
the “‘New Education” or all successful teaching. 
They are new only in the understandings of a con- 











siderable body of teachers, Even the methods prac- 
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ticed by the best exponents of the “ New Educa- 


tion” are not generally new. “They are new,” 
says Col. Parker, ‘‘ only by comparison with exist- 
ing methods.” Death of the ‘‘New Education ” 
means retrogression. It means trampling under 
foot those principles discovered and upheld by 
Commenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel, Payne, 
Horace Mann, Page, and nearly every prominent 
educator of the present day. It -means that there 
shall be no profession of education, that chairs of 
pedagogy shall be resigned, that school journals 
shall cease publication, that books on teaching 
shall be laid away, that teacher’s associations, 
reading circles, normal institutes, and normal 
schools, shall be discontinued, that supplementary 
reading, and our beautiful modern text-books shall 
give place to the hideous books of forty years 
ago, and that our schools shall be surrendered to 
the rule of ignorance, brute force, and quackery. 
—The Iowa Teacher. 


dl 


MENTAL REPRODUCTION. 








IMAGINATION. 


Imagination is the creation by the mind of new 
ideals, out of what it has received. All the details 
of the original perception are lost sight of ; time, 
place, and relation all drop out of view,and new 
forms and relations appear. A young child has no 
imagination. This can only grow with the growth 
of perceptions. IT Is THE CREATIVE FACULTY OF THE 
MIND. 


The following facts will serve as seed thoughts 
for thinking teachers : 

1, Memory gives us the actual, rnainetinn the 
ideal. 


. 2, In perception the object is presented to the]; 


mind ; in imagination it is only thought of. 

3. In judgment the mind deals with actual facts; 
in imagination it deals with supposed relations. 

4. In reasoning the question is asked, ‘‘ What did 
occur ?”, in imagination, ‘‘ What might have oc. 
curred ?” 

5. It is possible to know a great deal and imag. 
ine nothing; on the other hand it is not uncommon 
for persons of very limited knowledge to imagine a 
great many things. Imagination is little indebted 
to learning. 

6. Imagination draws all its materials from the 
material world. It can imagine nothing spiritual. 

7. Its actaon is often beyond the control of the 
will. 

8. Itisa joy tothe world. ‘‘It gilds the recol- 
lections of the past, and anticipates the future with 
a coloring not of reality. It lights up the whole 
horizon of thought, as the sunshine flashes along 
the mountain tops, and lights up the world. The 
world would be dreary without its light.” 

9. The eloquence of the orator depends upon its 
light. 

10. By its aid the artist almost creates from rough 
stone, living beings; the stringless instrument be- 
comes all alive with the sweetest music ; the poet 
puts into dry words the very soul of inspiration ; 
blind Milton sees heavenly sights, and hears angelic 
songs. Shakespeare thrills the very soulsof his read- 
ers by the tremendous imagery of his creations. 
On the blank canvas, grows a picture of unsurpass- 
ed beauty, such as the world has never seen in 
combination before. Imagination is the grandcst, 
sweetest, most charming, most godlike faculty 
given to man, for it creates our ideals, without 
which, life looses its charms, religion its power, 
and the hope of the future its force of influence. 

“Tt opens hew worlds, releases us from the bond 
age of the actual and, like a bird let loose, gives us 
the whole creation for our dwelling-place. It gilds 
the stern realities of life, as the morning reddens 
the Alps till they glow in resplendent beauty.” 

Reader, writer, speaker, hearer, artist, poet, ora 
tor, laboror,—all, receive inspiration from its influ 
ence. The teacher without its possession is like a 
tree without leaves, or a fountain without water ; 

a barren desert, history a dead cinder, ' 
and literature and biography arctic oceans. 

The difference between the man of facts and the 


|man of imagination is excellently shown by Joseph 
Haven who represents one as saying: ‘The even- 
ing hours passed swiftly and silently ; many stars 
appeared in the sky, and each was reflected in the 
sea ;” and another as writing: 
“The —— hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 


Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 


“For every wave, with aa cheek, 
That leaped upon the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there.” 
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LESSONS ON FORM. 


Nots.—These lessons were first 
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Seteiuibion — Before commencing lessons in 
Form, the pupils should be led to understand the 
SENSES ; and should have such lessons upon objects 
as will lead them to appreciate such words as ob- 
ject, length, height, breadth, depth and thickness. 
In this connection they may be led. to understand 
the use of the word dimensions. 

Possibly a course of lessons in size would be the 
best preparation for the study of form. Through 
all the work the teacher must guard against haste. 
In a lesson lasting twenty, or even thirty minutes. 
a class of young children will seldom learn more 
than three new terms; and any attempt to hurry 
them must result in their gaining words without 
the underlying ideas. They should always be led 
to appreciate the necessity for a new word before it 
is given them. In order that children may acquire 
early habits of correct expression, the teacher must 
have them pronounce very distinctly, and must be 
careful that they make full statements. Fragment- 
ary answers or remarks indicate indistinct ideas, 
as well ‘as disconnected thoughts. Asa means of 
cultivating the judgment, as well as of holding the 
attention of all the children, frequent class deci- 
sion is judicious. The teacher's confirmation of 
correct judgment should, of course, immediately 
follow a class decision, as no child should,be per- 
mitted to remain uncertain, whether he is right or 
wrong. The teacher must arrange the matter for 
development as clearly and concisely as possible, 
and before meeting her class must make a definite 
plan for each lesson; yet she must take care that 
this plan shall admit such modifications as circum- 
stances may require. A box of forms is of course 
necessary, and in connection with the forms the 
teacher will make use of many familiar objects as 
means of illustration. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I, R.—Individual recitation. 

C. D.—Class decision, 

Tr, Con.—Teacher confirms. 


8. R.—Simultaneous recitation. 
Tr. W. B.—Teacher writes on board. 


LESSON. 

Ossect.—To cultivate PERCEPTION, CONCEPTION, 
comparison, memory, and language. 

Point.—To develop idea of aad give terms, sur- 
face, faces, straight and curved faces, edge (straight 
and curved.) 

METHOD OF TEACHING FIRST LESSON ON FORM, 

Teacher —(Presenting a box to class,) What have 
It 

Child—You have a box. 

T.—(Passing her hand over it, taking care to 
toueh every part.) What am I doing to box? 

C.—You are touching the box. 

T.—How do you know that? — 

' C.—I can see you touching it. 

T.—What senses are you using in order to know 
that? 

C —I am using the sense of sight. 





T.—You may touch the box. (Child does so— 
teacher taking care that she passes her hand over 
every part.) 

T.—How many senses has John used in examin- 
.ing this box? 


C.—He has used two senses, sight and snaeti: 
(Class decide, Tr. Con.) 

T.—Then what has John done to the box? 

C.—John has seen and touched the box, 

T. You may show me some other part of this 
box which you can see and touch. 

C.—I cannot. 

T.—Why? 

C.—I cannot get at it. 

T.—You may show me the gart of this ball which 
you can see and touch. (Child does so; other chil- 
dren showing parts of slate, desk, etc., passing their 
hands carefully over the parts.) 

T.—Who can tell me whether those objects have 
parts which we cannot see and touch ? 

C.—They have, but we cannot get atthem. (Class 
decide, Tr. Con.) 

T.—Who knows what that part of an object 


a which we can see and touch is called? (Child may 
their} Say the outside, but the teacher corrects that by 


opening a box and showing that they may see or 
touch the inside of some objects; then she gives the 
term surface, which the class repeat, the teacher 
taking care that they pronounce the word distinct- 
ly.) 

T.—What is a surface? 

C.—That part of an object which we can see or 
touch, is called the surface. 8. R., Tr. W. B. 

T.—Show me the surface of your slate, desk, ball, 
etc. (Child does so, each time making statement: 
“This is the surface of the slate,” ‘This is the surface 
of the ball,” etc. Teacher drills until she is certain 
that the term is understood, then the children read 
the written definition.) 

T.—(Passing her hand over one side of the box,) 
What am I doing now ? 

C.—You are touching another part of the box. 

T.—Compare the direction of the part I am now 
touching with the direction of the part which I 
first touched, and tell me what you notice. 

C.—The direction of the part you are now touch- 
ing is different from the direction of the part you 
first touched. (Class decide, Teacher confirms and 
explains, saying: We call the different directions of 
these parts the different inclinations of the sur- 
face.) 

T.—How does the inclination here (at the side) or 
the inclination here (at the end) compare with the 
inclination here (at the bottom) ? 

C.—They both differ from that inclination (at the 
bottom). C. D. Tr. Con. 

T.—Show me the different inclinations of the sur- 
face of this object (presenting different objects to 
children ani leading them to make full statements) . 

T.—Who can tell what the different inclinations 
of a surface make? (produce?) In answer, the child 
will probably give the word parts, which the teach- 
er corrects by leading him to see that any place he 
touches is a part of the whole surface. Then if the 
child cannot tell, she gives the term faces, and the 
child makes the full statement: The different incli- 
ations of asurface make (produce) faces. 8S. R. Tr. 
W. B. 


T.—(Presenting objects) Show me the faces of 
this object. (Child doesso, stating: ‘‘ This is a face,” 
* This is a face,” etc.) 

T.—(Presenting box) Notice carefully as I pass 
my hand along this face, and tell me what is true 
of its change of direction. 

C.—It. does not change its direction; or, its direc. 
tion is always the same. (C, D. Tr. Con. Teacher 
has children find other faces whose direction is 
always the same.) 

T.—(Presenting a cup or bottle) How does the di- 
rection of this face compare with the direction of 
the other? 

C.—It is different. (C. D. Tr. Con.) 

T.—How does it differ? 

C.—The direction of this face is not always the 
same. 

T.—Since -the direction here is not always the 
same, what may you say this face does? 

C.—It changes its direction. (C. D. Tr, Con.) 

T.—Now look closely, and show me just where 
this face changes its direction. (Child can not find 
the place, and at length states that the direction 
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changes everywher-, or, ‘‘ all the time” when Tr. 
asks for class decision which she confirms, using 
the word continually, instead of the expression, 
‘* all the time.”) 

T.—Who can tell what a face whose direction is 
always the same, is calledi 

C.—A face whose direction is always the same, is 
called (Tr. or Ch. give term) a straight face. (S. R. 
Tr. W. B.) 

T.—Find several faces whose direction changes 


continually. (Children find several, making full 
statements about them.) 

T.--What is a face whose direction changes con- 
tinualiy, called ? 


C.—A face whose direction changes continually 
is called (Tr. er Child gives term) a curved face. 8. 
R. Tr. W. B. 

T.—-What prevents this face from going farther 


outward in this direction? (Passing her hand over 
the top of the box.) 

C.—The side face meets it and stops it. (C. D. 
Tr. Con,) 


T.—And what prevents it going out in this direc- 
tion? (Passing hand over towards the ends.) 

C.—The end face meets it and stops it, 

T.—How many faces meet here? 

C.—Two faces meet there, 

T.—Show me other places where two faces meet, 
(Child does so, showing several, and making full 
statements.) 

T.—Who can tell me what the meeting of two 
faces makes (forms) ? 

~C.—The meeting of two faces forms (Child or 
Teacher) an edge (S. R. Tr. W. B.) 

T.—How many kinds of faces have you learned? 

C.—We have learned two kinds of faces, straight 
faces and curved faces. 

T.—The meeting of two faces forms an edge, now 
what kind of an edge does the meeting of two 
straight faces form? 

C.—The meeting of two straight faces forms a 
straight edge, and the meeting of two curved faces 
forms a curved edge. (C. D. Tr. Con.) 

The teacher may drill by having pupils show her 
surfaces, faces (straight and curved), and edges of 
different kinds, and by having them read the state- 
ments written on the board. 

Then she may erase statements and have chil- 
dren recall definitions, 

If old enough, the children will write definitions 
in note-books. 

Matrer.—1. That part of an object which we 
can see or touch is called the surface. 

2. The different inclinations of a surface are called 
faces. 

3. A face whose direction is always the same, is 
called a straight face. 

4. A face whose direction changes continually is 
salled a curved face. 

5. The meeting of two faces forms an edge. 

6. The meeting of two straight faces forms a 
traight edge. 

7. The meeting of two curved faces forms a curved 
edge. 





TALKING WITH THE PENCIL. 


By Supr. Davin G. WuuiaMs, York, Pa. 





Nore. The figures at the end of each question refer to Parker’s 
* Talks on Teaching.” 


1. How should the teacher receive pupils who 
have never been to school ? 80 || 
2. How and when may the parts of speech be 


.. taught ? 82 
_ 8. When should the teaching of reading be be- 
gun ? 82 
4. What rules should be followed in teaching 
spelling ? 83 
5. When should the talking with the pencil be 
begun ? 83 
6. What must precede expression ? 84 


7. Define some of the best ways to bring = 
into the mind ? 

8. What care should be taken to train children t 
write sentences ? 

9. Should children, in the ‘beginning, be allowed! 
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to write connected sentences ? 
10. Do you believe that pupils should talk about 
the reading lessons, with the pencil ? 86 
11. Are objects a good means to teach children to 
talk with the pencil ? 86 
12. What care should be exercised in the use of 
objects to teach pencil talk ? 86 
13. What rules should be followed in teaching 
pencil talk ? 88 
14. What are some of the best results from teach- 
ing pupils to talk with the pencil ? 88 





For the BoHOUL JOURNAL. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF STORIES. 


Children delight in stories, but they do not always 
become educated by them. A good story must 
have three qualities—interest, instruction and 
brevity. Nonsensical twaddle printed for children 
in long drawn paragraphs is not only of no value, 
but a decided injury to the mind. Our old readers 
were full of the most crude narrations of the goody- 
goody sort. Such stories even now frequently creep 
into our religious literature. It stands to reason 
then, that stories for children must be carefully 
selected, and keep the interest without asking or 
commanding it. The speaker who commences a 
talk to children by saying: ‘‘ You must now sit up 
erect, look at me, fold your hands and give atten 
tion” will fail every time he uses such language. 
If after the speaker has commenced, he feels him- 
self called upon to say: ‘If those boys do not stop 
laughing and whispering, I shall be compelled to 
stop,” had better stop at once. It is an easy 
thing to talk to children if the speaker has anything 
to say that. children liketo hear. Nothermometer 
is more sensitive than the thermometer of the 
child’s heart. The mercury of interest shows 
itself at once. Older audiences can be bored for 
hours and not show much uneasiness—children, 
never. They willlaugh, whisper, or go to sleep, for 
they are too-honest not to act out nature. This is 
our theory; now for the application, here are two 
stories that we think can be told to young people 
and hold their attention to the close, try and see. 
When you are through ask the question and follow 
the course indicated. With us the result has been 
@ sUCcCceBS. 
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Chief Justice Marshall was in the habit of going to 
market, and carrying home what he had purchased. 
He was often seen returning at sunrise with poultry in 
one hand and vegetat'es in the other. On one of these 
occasions a fashionable young man from the North who 
had also been to market, was swearing terribly because 
he could find no one to carry home his.turkey. Judge 
Marshall stepped up and asked him where he lived. 
When he heard he said, “* that is my way, and I will 
take your turkey home for you.” When they came to 
the house, the young man inquired, ‘‘ What shall I pay 
you?” “Oh, nothing,” said the Judge,” you are wel- 
come ; it was all in the way, and it was no trouble to 
me.” ‘Who is that polite old gentleman who bruught 
home my turkey for me ?” asked the young man of a 
by-stander, ‘* Oh,” said he, ‘‘ that was Judge Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States.” ‘‘ Well I am as- 
tonished ! wh he bring home my turkey for me ?” 

Why did n j|the young man want to carry home 
his own turkey? Why did Judge Marshall carry 
the turkey for him? What lesson did the young 
man learn? What is pride? Is it ever right to 
‘be proud ¢ 

IL 

Massasoit, the great chief of one of the New England 
‘tribes of Indians, ‘owned a great deal of land. One of 
his famous fishing grounds was where the city of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., now is. This, the colonists at Ply- 
mouth bought from him, and they paid for it a queer 
collection of articles : seven coats, a yard and a haif in, 
each one, nine hatvhets, eight hoes, twenty knives, four 
moose skins, and ten yards and a-half of cotton. This 
was thought to be good pay for seven miles of beautiful 
land, with streams, woods and meadows. The bargain 
was made and sealed one bright May morning; it was 
written om coarse paper, and signed by the principal 
men of the Plymouth colony. 


Did Massasoit know the real value of the land he 
85) sold? Was it right to take it from him for the 
price paid. What is meant by ‘‘sealing” a bargain ? 








=< 





In what way can a good title to land be obtained ex- 
cept by paying sdmething for it? What is meant 
by the expression “‘a good title?” Did the Indians 
have as good a title to the land before the Euro- 
peans came as we now have ? 


HOW DISOBEDIENCE CAN BE TAUGHT. 





That it is taught is certain. The old theologians 
say that it is natural for a child to disobey. This 
is probably true, but a great deal of the ordinary 
disobedience is the result of education. Actual 
lessons are given in this evilart. In thejChristian 
Onion of recent. date, we find an instance that is so 
true, we transfer itto our pages. Read it careful- 
ly and then say if ‘parents and teachers do not 
sometimes encourage children to develop the mis- 
erable art of disobedience. 

‘* Will you have an orange, my dear ?” 

The little boy thus addressed took the orange 
with thanks, and held it in his hand looking at it 
appreciatively. ‘‘Why don’t you eat it?’ ‘My 
mamma don’t ‘low me to eat atween meals.” ‘‘ But 
your mamma isn’t here. She won’t know it. You 
just go under the table, where she won't see you if 
she happens to come in, and eat it, and enjoy your- 
self. It’s all nonsense not to let a child eat an 
orange between meals.” The suggestion accorded 
with the child’s desires, and he followed it. The 
young lady who made it was a girl of good inten- 
tions, and would have been angry had any one told 
her that she was teaching the boy to lie and decieve 
by actions. He was five years old, and that one 
little lesson remained with him for years in its ef- 
fects upon his moral nature, and caused his mother 
great anxiety and himself numerous punishments. 

A little girl was sent on an errand; she found the 
family just sitting down to tea, and was invited to 
share the meal. 

‘‘No, thank you,” she said, “‘my mamma don't 
hke me to eat away from home without her per- 
mission, * 

**Oh, she won’t care,” said the hospitable hostess. 
“Tl take the responsibility, and if she must whip 
somebody, tell her to whip me.” Overborne by 
persuasion, the child sat down and ate with the 
family. Returniug home, she refused to eat her 
supper, saying she was nothungry. Mamma knew 
‘that her children were not troubled with loss of 
appetite without cause, and, with some tender 
anxiety asked, ** Why are you not hungry? Don’t 
you feel well’” Then her experienced eye read 
in the child’s expressive face that this question 
was a temptation to subterfuge, and she hastened 
to ask another, which should lead her tw tell the 
truth. 

‘* What did you eat at Mrs. Ellis’s ?” 

At once the flimsy veil of deceit was blown away 
from before the little girl’s vision, and she answered 
bravely: ‘‘Why, mamma, they asked me to stay 
to supper, and teased me, and Mrs. Ellis said you 
should whip her; and, mamma, I had hot biscuit, 
and two kinds of cake, and cheese, and—and Mrs. 
Ellis asked me if I liked tea, and I said yes, but you 
did not want me to drink it, and she fixed some 
tea, and said I should drink it, and you wouldn't 
know it; but I didn’t do that, mamma, and I think 
folks have no business to make it so hard for little 


‘girls to mind their mothers.” 


And that is just what I think. No matter if I do 
not uphold your theory of education in my thought, 
I ought to uphold it to your children. Even if [ 
think you to be foolish and wrong in your com- 
mands to your: child, Ihave no right to tell them 
so, and thus make their obedience to you difficult 
and painful. 

“Why don’t you eat your apple now ?” asked a 
lady upon whom I was calling,, who had given an 
apple to my little son.. . 

“Tam going tokeep it to eat with my dinner to- 
morrow,” said he,. thinking this no hardship, as he 
had always been used to saving his treasures of 
candy, nuts, or apples to eat at an appropriate 
meal-time. 

“Don’t you wish you were my little boy? I 
would let you eat all the apples you wanted at any 





time of day.” 
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The prospect was a tempting one, and for the 
first time he began to doubt mamma's wisdom and 
love. 

The lady meant no disrespect to me, no harm to 
my child; yet she manifested the one and accom- 
plished the other. Many a time after that, when 
some desired treat was commanded to be postponed, 
I heard, ‘If I was Mrs. Mann’s little boy she'd let 
me have it now.” 

A lady, in urging a little girl to accept a delicacy 
which had heen declined on the ground that she 
was “not permitted to eat between meals,” used 
these words: ‘“‘You would better take it now, or 
you won't get it at all.” The next day the little 
four-year-old sat deeply immersed in thought. The 
subject of her meditations was manifested when 
she said: ‘‘Mamma, I don’t think folks ought to 
say, when I tell them you don’t let mo eat between 
meals, that if I don’t take it now I won't get it. I 
think they ought to say, ‘Put it in your pocket, 
dear, and save it till to-morrow; but folks don’t 
seem to care how much they help other people’s 
children not to mind.” 

An amount of wise thinking had been going on in 
that busy little brain, and in her last statement 
she expressed a sad fact. People don’t care how 
much they teach disobedience to the children of 
others. They do not intend tolead them astray, but 
because they think the command a foolish one, 
they do not realize their obligation to uphold it. 
Friends, I beseech you, in behalf of the children 
who are seriously injured by such unwise slights 
cast upon parental authority, and of the parents 
whose hold upon the;hearts and confidences of their 
children is thus weakened, never urge a child to do 
anything, however small and, in your eyes, insig- 
nificant, which is in any degree contrary to the 
expressed or implied will of their fathers and 
motbers. By your efforts and words make it easy, 
rather than hard, for the little ones to be obedient. 
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HOW TO USE THE QUESTIONS IN GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


By ALex. E. Frye. 


' These questions should not be used fur the sake of 
the answers. 

The first work in elementary geography is to 
lead the pupil to acquire distinct mental pictures 
of the forms of land and water about home, and to 
study the forces of water, air, etc., which act upon 
these forms to prepare the surface to support life. 
For we see only with what we have seen, and upon 
these mental pictures depends the power to im- 
agine the unseen world. Thus our pupils study the 
hill and valley as a basis for imagining every part 
of the earth’s surface. They study the brook- 
basin that they may imagine the drainage of the 
the great valleys or river basins. They study the 
little deltas formed in the street gutters, that they 
may see how the great fertile valleys of the world 
have been made. 

“Every little nook and shaded corner is but a 
reflection of the whole of Nature.”* Distinct men- 
tal pictures of tt ese forms can be acquired only by 
continued observation or attention. To stimulate 
attention upon form we use various means, viz.. 
molding, drawing, stories, oral or written descrip- 
tions, pictures, questions, etc. 

The carefully molded forms, the accurate draw- 
ings, the logical descriptions, the correct answer to 
questions should not be the ends sought, and they 
can never take the place of nature. If the means 
be made the end, the pupils will never see beyond 
the molding and drawing. 

These different modes of expression are merely 
the means by which the teacher gives direction to 
the investigations of the pupils, and stimulates 
their attention to the objects of thought or study. 

This series of questions merely outlines one of 
these means of attention. To illustrate : The pu- 
pils are studying the hill-side or slope in nature. 
To fix the attention upon it, the children are re- 
quested to model it in sand, to draw it, to describe 
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it, or to read of children sliding down hill. If we 
can take them out of doors, we let them measure 
it, run up and down, roll stones down, etc. We 
lead them to examine as many other slopes as they 
can find, and show many pictures of hills famous 
in history, telling them the stories to interest them 
in looking more closely at the form. Then we 
select such questions as will demand a closer ex- 
amination of slope, e. z., What makes a river flow? 
In what direction will it flow? How much land 
does a brook drain? When are lakes formed? 
Why are some rivers swift, others slow?—all of 
which lead to the slope, for the answer. These 
questions are a means for directing the investiga- 
tion of the pupil to the slope, and of leading them 
to view it from a great many standpoints. 

The questions are intended merely to suggest 
lines of study, and are classified for convenience 
in selecting. No teacher will, of course, follow the 
order given, or limit herself w the list, as each 


question involves a score of others. Every ques-| 


tion should lead to investigation, and thus bea 
means of mind growth. 

As the object of the question is to arouse thought, 
count that question best which demands the closest 
observation, and which for the longest time stim- 
ulates the attention. 

Last of all, be patient. Wait for the children to 
grow into the answer. The best lesson is not the 
one that elicits the most answers, but the one that 
arouses the deepest thought. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GEOGRAPH Y—ELEMENTS.* III. 


By Auex. E. Frye, Cook Co. Normal School. 


SOIL MAKING. 
I. Kinds of Soil. 

1. What is the difference between sand and 
gravel ? 

2. What is the shape of a grain of sand ? of a 
pebble ? 

3. What is dust ? dirt ? 

4. What is the difference between dust and mud 

5. What are the colors of the clay you have seen ¢ 

6. Where do we generally find clay ? 

7. Which is more useful, sand or clay ? 

8. What are boulders? Where do they come 
from ? 

9. What is leaf mold ? 

10. What becomes of all the plants that die ? 

11. Why do farmers plough grasses into the soil ¢ 

12. What is the color of the richest earth you 
have seen ? 

13. Which remains moist longer after a rain, 
sand or loam ? 

14. Which is lightest in weight, clay, loam or 
sand ? 

15. Which alows water to pass through it most 
readily ? 

16. What is the best soil for corn? rice? beans ? 
wheat ? 

17. Do you know of any plants that grow best in 
sind ¢ clay ? 

18. Do plants ever grow upon bare rocks ¢ 

19. In what ways do farmers make the soil 
richer ? 

20. How deep is the loam in your yard at home ? 

21. What is under the loam ? 
II. Distribution of Earth Material. 

1. What makes water muddy ? 

2. Which. will a river carry farther, fine sand or 
pebbles? Why? 

8. Which will waves wash farther seaward ? 

4. Why do river banks sometimes cave in ? 

‘5. Where do pebbles along the beach come from ? 

6. Why are they smooth and rounded ? 

7. Do we find the largest stones along the banks 
or in the river bed ? 

8. Of what are the beds of very rapid rivers or 
brooks formed ¢ 

9, What is in the beds of sluggish rivers / 

10. Are rapids generally muddy or rocky ? 

11. What gives color to a river ? 


*Gopyright secured'to Author. 


12. How far can a river carry silt ? 

13. What is alluvium ? 

14. How are deltas formed ? 

15. Why do some rivers have many mouths 

16. Why do some have broad, others narrow 
mouths ¢? 

17, When will a river deposit its sediment ? 

18. Which can carry the greater quantity of silt, 
a rapid or a slow river ? 

19. Which can carry the coarsest and heaviest ? 

20. If a muddy river empties into a lake or any 
still water, where will its sediment be deposited t 

21. How are estuaries formed ¢ 

22. What are jetties and what are their uses ? 

23. How do they deepen a river-bed ? 

21. What becomes of the material washed out # 

25. In what order will a river deposit its differ- 
ent kinds of sediment ? 

26. Why are bottom lands so fertile ? 

27. In what part of a river-basin do we find the 
finest and richest soil ? 

28. From what is the alluvium in a delta made t 

29. What determines the kind (composition) of 
the soil in a river-basin ? 

30. From what is sand made? How? 

31. What makes rocks crumble ? 

32. What cracks large rocks ? 

33. Where do mineral waters get their minerals ? 

34. How are salt lakes formed ¢ 

35. What is a glacier? How formed t 

36. When two glaciers join, what is formed be- 
tween them ? 

$87. How many moraines can a glacier have ? 


form ? 

39. What then becomes of the moraines f 

40. What part is carried farthest into the valley ? 

41. If a glacier flows into the ocean, what is 
formed ¢ 

42. What then becomes of the moraines ? 

43. What is the difference between a land-slide 
and an avalanche / 

44. Where do land-slides occur ? 

45. What causes them ? 

46. What are sand-storms and where do they oc- 
cur ?¢ 

47. How are natural caves formed ? 

48.In what kind of rocks are they generally 
found ? 

49. What becomes of the lime ? 

50. Of what use is it after it reaches the ocean ? 

51. From what are sea-shells made ¢ 

52. Of what are coral islands built ? 

53. Why are coast lines irregular ? 

54. What becomes of the land worn away by the 
sea ? 

-55. Where are sand bars formed? How? 


Ill. Agents at Work in the Soil. 


1. Why do farmers plough before they sow ? 

2. What is the effect of frost in the soil ? 

3. How deep does the ground freeze ? 

4. How far into the ground do roots penetrate ? 

5. Why do we loosen the soil about the roots of 
plants ! 

6. How does nature loosen the soil each year ? 

7. When it rains, does the fine or coarse soil settle 
below the surface ? 

8. What brings it back ? 

9. Why do we sometimes see so many worms af- 
ter a rain storm? 

10. Where do they live ? 

11. What do they feed upon ? 

12. What do they constantly bring to the sur- 
face ? 

13. What do they give to the soil ? 

14. Do you know any insects or bugs that im- 
prove the soil ? 

15. Do worms and bugs that live in the ground 
breathe / 

16. How does the air get below the surface ? 

17. Of what use is it there ¢ 

18. As we dig below the surface a few feet, does 
the ground become warmer or colder in summer ¢ 
in winter t 

19. Of what use is the sun's heat in the soil ? 





$0. OF What use is thé snow to the soil | rain? 


38. When does the ice melt, and what does it ‘ 
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TABLE TALK. 

Children’s parties is a subject that ought to receive 
sonie attention by teachers. In a certain kind of socie- 
ty, boys and girls are never seen—they are simply dwarf 
young men and women. The other night, alittle spin- 
dle-shanked girl was seen who could not have been over 
ten years of age, dressed in the most elaborate of 
lace évening-dresses. She wore a pair of quite heavy 
ear-rings and several valuable rings, which were dis- 
played as she languidy fanned herself with an expensive 
ostrich feather fan. She might have been quite a pretty 
child if she had been appropriately dressed, but as it 
was, she was simply an object of pity for healthy minds. 
The dark circles about her baby eyes, and the physical 
poverty of her narrow chest marked her as a future in- 
valid, developed by the unwholesome life encouraged 
and permitted by criminally ignorant and careless pa- 
rents. 

As knowledge of the best methods of education in- 
creases, children are treated with more and more ra- 
tionality. It was only the other day that a wise New 
England father related the success he had had with his 
boy.’ He let him run wild out of doors until he was 
twelve, He barely knew his letters then, but he was 
stout and strong, with his obeerving faculties highly 
cultivated by an out-dcor life. In two years he caught 
up, and surpassed all of the neighboring cmldren who 
had been at school from the age of five and six years. 

* * 

A subscriber wrote that he had not received his papers 
for several months. He wrote to the postmaster, and 
received this reply: “‘ I took charge of this office re- 
centy, since which time the papers have been delivered 
regularly, but we have just found twenty-three among 
the waste paper in the office.” 

Another subscriber wrote to know why his paper did 
not come. We assured him that his name was on our 
list all right, and the paper mailed every week. He 
made special inquiry at the post-office, and sixteen 
were found awaiting delivery. Yet this subscriber had 
enquired every week for his mail. Please do not blame 
us too much, if your papers do not come regularly, until 
you investigate your post-office, 











READING CIRCLES. 





QUESTIONS ON PAGE’S “ THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING.” 
105-235, New Edition. 

1. What is meant by ** Aptness to Teach ?” 

2, Of what educational value is the pouring-in pro- 
cess? 

3. What is a passive recipient ? 

4.In what condition must the mind be when it de- 
sires to know ? 

5. State the ‘‘ jug” illustration, 

6, Does lecturing to children educate them ? 

7. What are leading questions? When should they 
be used? Value? 

8. Who should do the talking at a recitation ? 

9. State the essential principles of the drawing-out 
process. 

10. What is meant by “ putting a pupil on the 
scent #” 

11. Should a pupil fee! unwilling to be assisted ? 

12. By what means can the mind be waked up ? 

13,. Whose mind should be waked up first,—the 
teacher’s or the pupil’s? Why? 

14, Of what value is oral instruction? Can it take the 
place of the book? 

15. What is the object of a recitation ? 

16, Can a teacher teach more than he knows? Ex- 
plain, 

17; Describe a good recitation. 
essential elements of it, 

18. Name five incentives to study in the order of their 
value. 

19, What do you think of the morality of the prise 
and marking system? Name three injuries resulting 
from prizes, 

20. State the difference between success and talent, 
and effort and worth. 

21. Does God reward effort or sucoess ? 

22. What are the requisites in the teacher for good 
government? Name five essential characteristics of a 
good disciplinarian. Name five hinderances in the 
teacher. 

23. What is the “must” system of school govern- 
ment? What do you think of it? 

24..Who makes or unmakes the ‘character of the 
school? “Why? How? 


Give in ‘brief three 





—. 


86 Hienes ane, proner punishonent. Three improper 


ones. Who should punish? When? For what offences? 





The following is the first year’s reading of the Ne- 
braska Reading Circle : 

Professional ; Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” 

History . Barnes’ “* General History.” 

General: ‘‘Freeman’s General Ske ae ‘*Epochs of 
Ancient History Series,” and “‘ Epochs of Modern His- 
tory Series.” 

Science: ‘‘ The Essentials of Botany,” by Charles E, 
Bessey. 

General Literature : Suggested by the board of con- 
trol, but not required in the pledge. Swinton’s ‘*Classic 
Reader,” and ‘‘ The Princess” by Tennyson. 

The Polk Co., Iowa, State Teachers’ Reading Circle is 
a vigorous organization. Major A. W. Clancey recent- 
ly delivered an opening address before one of its public 
meetings. 

Supt. F. B. Gault, of South Pueblo, Colo , recently 
said in the Colo. School Journal, concerning the R. C. 
movement: 

“ Is the scheme desirable, viewed in the light of actual results? 
I am too old a man to be led by a “ rage’’ by the agents of pub- 
lishing houses that have books to sell, by projects that have no 
coherent force, that in their nature are necessarily ephemeral. 
What are the positive, tangible results in those states where 
circles bave been operative? 

Is the plan a feasible one for us here on the cr est of the contin- 
ent? Can circles be sustained in our villages and cities? 

On account of our sparse population we have few organiza- 
tions of teachers, few teachers’ institutes, associations, and the 
like. A circle may organize: wi th a limited number. There being 
no expense save for purc hase of authonzed books, the support 
of the organizatiun is inconsiderable. Might not the circles lead 
to other and more extended organizations? It would seem that 
the reading ci:cle might easily awaken professional enthusiasm 
and interest that would naturally seek wider and more formal 
expression,” 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





SONGS FOR THE PRIMARY CLASSES.* 


I, 


THUMBKIN SAYS I'LL DANCE, 
Thumbkin says Pll dance, 
Thumbkin says I’ll dance, 

Sing and dance ye merry little men— 
- Thumbkin says Pil dance, 





While singing the first two lines the thumbs move lively ; at the 
third line, ‘both thumbs and fingers move; at the fourth, thumbs 
only. In the second verse Pointer is used in place of Thumbkin; 
in the third Longman ; in the fourth Goldman ; in the fifth Little- 
man ; and in the sixth Amen. The fingers indicated move dur- 
ing the singing. 





’ IL. 
ROSE-BUSH, OR WINTER-ROSE: 
All trees are lifeless, and the north wind rvars ; 
I’ve a little rose bush that I keep indoors ; 
Close béside my window, in a box it grows. 
Rose-bush, rose-bush, won’t you give to me a rose ? 


When the spring comes, bringing pinks and violets 
blue, 

You'll be scarcely needed, now’s the time for you ; 

Now when all around you lies the drifted snow, 

Rose-bush, rose-bush, won’t you give to me a rose? 


I have bro’t you water, set you in the light, 
Kept a fire to make you warm enough at night ; 
You’ve been kindly treated, everybody kn ows. 
Rose-bush, rose-bush, won’t you give to me a rose ? 


Ah ! I see a tiny bud upon your bough ; 

There’s a pretty blossom growing for me now ; 
Then you little rose-bud, now before it blows, 
Rose-bush, rose-bush, won’t you give to me a rose? 





Ill. 
BUSY CHILDREN. 

Planting the corn and. potatoes, 

Helping to scatter the seed, - 
Feeding the hens and the chickens, 

Freeing the garden from weeds, 
Driving the cows to the pasture, 

Feeding the horse in the stall, 

. We little children are busy, 
Sure there is work for us all. 


" ‘Belécted from.“ Merry Songs and Games,” be, Sern, Boson 
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Spreading the hay in the sunshine, 
Raking it up when it’s dry, 
Picking the apples and peaches, 
Picking the grapes in the vineyard, 
Gathering nuts in the fall, 
We little children are busy, 
Sure there is work for us all. 


Sweeping and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 
Ironing, and sewing, and knitting, 
Helping to make up the bed ; 
Taking good care of the baby, 
Watching her Jest she should fall, 
We little children are busy ; 
Yes, there is work for us all. 
Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us both active and strong, 
Play we enjoy all the better, 
When we have labored so long ; 
Gladly we help our kind parents, 
Quickly we come at their call ; 
Children should love to be busy ; 
Yes, there is work for us all. 





IV. 
WHO TAUGHT THE LITTLE BIRD. 
Who taught the bird to build her nest, 
Of wool, and hay, and moss, 
Who taught her how to weave it best 
‘And lay the twigs across? 
‘Who taught the busy bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flowers, 
And lay her store of honey by 
To last in winter hours? 


Who taught the little ant the way 
Its narrow. nest to weave, 

And through the pleasant summer day 
To gather up its leaves? 

*Twas God who taught them all the way, 
And gave their little skill ; 

He teaches children when they pray 
To do His holy will. 





Vv. 
THE SWALLOW. 
The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He builds his nest and plasters it 
, With mud, and hair, and leaves. 


The oriole is a weaver, 
Of all I know the best ; 
High on the branches of a tree 
He hangs his cosy nest. 


The wood-pecker is hard at work, 
A carpenter is he, 

And you can hear him hammering 
His nest upon the tree. 


VI. 
SUPPOSE A LITTLE COW-SLIP. 
Suppose a little cow-slip should bang on its golden cup, 
And say, ‘“‘I’'m such a tiny flower, I'd better not grow 
up; - 
How ns a weary traveler should miss its fragrant 
smell ? 
How m any alittle child would grieve to lose it from its 
dell ? 


Suppose a glistening dew-drop upon the grass should 


say : 
“What can a little dew-drop do, I’d better roll away ; 
The blade on which it rested, before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes, upon a summer’s day, 

Should think themselves too small to cool the traveler 
on his way ; 

Who would not miss the smallest, the softest ones that 
blow, 

And think they made a great mistake if they were talk 


ing so? 


Vil. 
THE SHOEMAKER. 

As wandering up and down one day, 
I peeped in a window just over the way, 
And putting his needle through and through, 
There sat a cobbler making a shoe. - 

Chorus: Rap-a-tap, tap, and tic-a-ta-too, 

This is the way to make a shoe, | 
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O’er lasts of wood, his bits of leather, 
He stretches, and fits, and then sews together, 
And putting his waxed ends through and through, 
And still as he stitches his body goes too. 
Chorus : ' 
With his nice little awl he maketh a hole 
Right through the upper, and then through the 
Bole ; 
He puts in a peg, or he puts in two, 
And ha, ha, ha, ha, as he hammers them through! 
Chorus : 


So the cobbler works thro’ the wind and weather, 
With his hammer, and awl, and bits of leather ; 
And what in the world would you and I do, 

If there was no cobbler to make us a shoe? 


Chorus: 
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GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 





, (FOR THE SCHOLARS.) 


1, Tell where Burmab j is. 

2. What war is in progress in Europe? 

8. Write the full name of this country. 

4, Name the states which excel in the following pro- 
ductions : (a) corn, (b) wheat, (c) oats, (d) potatoes, (e) 
sweet potatoes, (f) tobacco, (g) cotton, (bh) wool. | 
- 5. What state produces the most maple sugar?. . 

6. What city in this country is called the ~ Garden 
City ?” 

7. Who are called ‘*‘ Hawk-eyes?” 

8. What isa maxim? Name three. 

9. When the pendulum of a clock is lengthened does 
it gain or loose time? — 

10. Where is Bunker Hill? 

11. What is a patent ? 

12. ‘Where is the eastern terminus of the Erie canal ? 
Where the’western? 

18. At the close of what year will the twentieth cen- 
tury coniménice? 

14, What American city stands first in the production 
of flour? i 

15. Can a woman practice law ? 

16. Which is the chief pork- ~packing city in this 
Union?.. - 

17. Who was Napoleon? Where did he die? 

18. Who wrote “Hail Columbia?” 

19. Who wrote the ‘Star Spangled Banner ?” 

20. What is petroleum? From whence does it come? 

21. What country produces over one-half the coffee of 
the world? 

22. What city is celebrated for it laundries? 





BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 


Burgoyne left Canada with an army variously esti - 
mated at from 7,000 to 10,000 men, composed of 
British, Hessians, and Indians. 

The Americans feeling unable to defend Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga abandoned these important posts on 
the approach of the enemy, and then, after some slight 
skirmishing, established themselves under Schuyler, at 
the mouth of the Mohawk. When, a few days later, 
Gates arrived to take command, he found an army of 
upwards of 13,000 men ready to march. 

Before Burgoyne started on his disastrous expedi - 
tion, it had been arranged that Howe should move up 
the Hudson from New York, and that the two ‘‘con- 
quering heroes,” should meet &t Albany. 

Howe, without notifying Burgoyne, had changed his 
plans. He had quitted New York, leaving Clinton in 
command with only about 3,000 men, and no orders to 
march north. 

It was to this misunderstanding among the English 
commanders that the success of the Americans was 
mainly due. 

Burgoyne, flushed with his first successes, expected to 
have a holiday march through the country to Albany. 
But his triumphing was short. He had an army of ten 
thousand men to provide with food, and food was not 
always to be had. Foraging parties were constantly 
out, but the foragers often returned, not only empty- 


handed, but driven back shamefully to their camps by 


the neighboring militia. 

Learning that great stores of provisions were at Ben- 
nington, Burgoyne sent Colonel Baum with 6,000 Hes- 
sians to capture them. The Hessians were met by the 
Green Mountain Boys, under Stark, and a fierce battle 
followed. 

The result was summed up in Stark’s grim sentence : 

** Boys, we bave lost some dear friends, but Bur- 
goyne has a thousand less to feed to-night.” 

The miserable condition of the roads, and the con- 
stant skirmishing of the enemy, so impeded Burgoyne’s 


progress that he scarcely advanced a mile a day. 


And now the American army, constantly re-inforced 
from all quarters, began to hem him in. 

On the 19th of Sept., the two armies met at Still- | 
water. A severe engagement followed, in which both 
sides claimed the victory. 

About two weeks later another battle was fought at 
Satatoga. Here Arnold displayed his customary reck- 
less daring, the daring which had made him such a 
favorite with the army. 

Although the result of the battle was not decisive, 
Burgoyne felt that be was beaten. He could do noth- 
ing more without assistance from Clinton; and Clinton, 

ly ignorant of what was taking place in the north, 

resting idly in New York. Finally, however, one 
‘escaped’ the watchful American scouts, and fell 
Clinton's bands, From it he learned of Burgoyne’s 
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march through the northern wilderness, and of the 
cruel strait in which he then was. 

Without an hour's delay, Clinton put his troops in 
line to go to the assistance of his countrymen. He 
made forced marches up the Hudson, capturing or de- 
stroying everything that opposed his progress. But his 
help came too late. 

Burgoyne, despairing of assistance, and hemmed in 
by enemies, surrendered to Gates, Oct. 17, 1777. 

The news of this great victory spread the wildest joy 
and enthusiasm throughout the country, Thousands of 
Tories, now feeling sure that the Americans would win, 
flocked to Gates’ camps, and the men whose time had 
expired, willingly re-enlisted for another campaign. 

The splendid army under Burgoyne, an army from 
which so much had been expected, found itself after be- 
ing repulsed in two engagements, compelled to sur- 
render to an enemy they had been taught to ridicule 
and despise. 

Another fruit of this victory was the signing and pub- 
lishing of the treaty of alliance between France and 
America. 

In the British parliament, Pitt mate it the occasion of 
one of his greatest speeches against the oppressor of the 
colonies, closing his harangue with the burning words : 
** If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while 
a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms—never, never, never !” 

HISTORIAN, 





For Norte-Boox. 
Burgoyne’s army. 
Burgoyne’s successes. 
Bennington (Baum and Stark). 
Stillwater (Gates). 
Saratoga (Arnold), 
Clinton’s march, 
Causes of Burgoyne’s surrender, 
Effects in America. 
Effects in France. 
Effects in England. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 
It is becoming more and more plain that Austria and 
Russia will take sides respectively with Servia and Bulgaria. 


England has uniformly snapped her fingers at ~~ 
Ireland in Parliament has been a nuisance, and Nou, i 
ow, how- 


gent means have been used to suppress her. 
ever, England will be driven to a choice between the two 





ofa dilemma. The Parnellite vote must be bought 
at the price of cumulative concessions to Ireland, or the 
moderate liberals and the tories must bury the hatchet, 
and by their united strength suppress the new autocrat. 


The meget peng ee meine mm the county sheotions 

yesterday are nning to hope for a good wor 
adore in tI the next Parliament, The new voters, it same 
were not relied upon in vain by their enfranchisers. 


The news that comes over the cable of election riots in 
every rfean it the United Kingdom ought to make wrens 
om itizen appreciate his politica pe eaiieh ie 

. we are far ahead of the E 4 -- 
ucting elections. 


ure of the Peruvian capital by Gen. Caceres ap- 

ea an authentic event; and the fall of Lima and 

Saeare 6 of Peru as effected by it are now the subjects of 

ulation throughout the whole world. Caceres has 

nual _o— in battle, but can he also conquer at 

the ? A commission is now in charge of the govern- 
men 


oo Jon 


rance should evacuate both Tonquin and Madagascar, 
bat .—- neither country should French troops be with- 
drawn before provision has been made for the proper pro- 
tection of Europeans. 


King Theebaw has descended the Irrawaddy as a prisoner 
of war, and he should never n ascend that river or the 
Burmese throne. It is probable that he will not. 


The war between Servia and Bulgaria, in itself earnest 
and bloody, is still more serious because it may soon involve 
the three em mre of eastern oor. Servia is the 
sor; King in his proclamation on the 14th, ex ed 
thas “ Servia cannot allow Bulgaria to disturb the balance 
of power in the Balkans to her exclusive advan »—4.€., 
by adding Eastern Roumelia to her territory. T fe ae 

tly, the real and sole cause of the present con 
Russia will support Bulgaria, as her ally per How * 
dantly opposed, of course, to Austria and al all 
seems, however, that the Czar does not care to see Bul- 
garia grow into a strong and vigorous nationality, inter- 
posing itself between his encroaching empire and the 

Nees de remnants of European Turkey. The policy at * 

burg. therefore, is to let Servia batter B 
am oy as she can, and ‘not to aid the latter until the time of 
extreme need, and then emg to vent A from 
reaping too much advantage "3 successes. ' 
General McClellan 
merchan 


“In such an haw as a ge 70 hie: not.”* 
Vice-President H and the t be =n Deze 
recently been called awa nf without warning. 
richest man in the world, William H. Te en a = 
dead. Of his work and character we shall speak e 
future. 


Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has been chose 
ayn This makes him acting vice- 


Fregident Clavdand’s mensess to Congress is a long and 
; be fully read. It makes 
ae Sone, Lape Leave y - ne 
not understand the cause of this omission. 


resident ot 
t of the 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
NEW JERSEY. 
The following subjects will be discussed at the twenty 
ei parce) = of the State Teachers’ Association, 
to be held at Newark, . 29-30. 


“ Teachers’ Renting. Circles,”’ Principal B. C. G ( 
Newark; ‘Science Teaching in Schools,’”’ Prof. P. T. 
Austen, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick ; “ Teachin 
Pupils to Think,” b a Edson, Jersey City ; “‘ Indust 
Education,” Rev. G. C. Houghton, county superintendent, 
Hudson County ; ‘‘ Report of Committee on Sub-primary 
Instruction,’ Supt. Meleney, chairman, Paterson. 

CHARLES JACOBUS, Pres., New Brunswick. 

A. B. GuiLrorpD, Sec., 297 Webster Ave., Jersey City. 

The Board of Education of Jersey City has.been at work 
for several mon g the salaries of the teachers. 
Hitherto, the salaries have been arranged according to the 
gate of work ; but so many were the changes and excep- 

ons, that thirty-two different salaries were being paid. 

Not only were the inexperienced teachers placed in charge 

of the younger classes, but the ieachers were always work- 
ing for the grade next above, in order to get the increase in 
salary. 
With the present arrangement, the term of service will 
determine the grade of ry, without regard to the grade 
of work or size of the school. This will allow the retention 
of teachers where they can do the best work. Teachers of 
less than two years’ experience will receive the minimum 
salary ; for the next three years they will receive an in- 
crease of $108 each year; and after that (five years’ service) 
the maximum salary, which is an increase of $144 above 
the medium. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the schools, especially 
in the lower primary grades, the V. and VI. grade classes 
will be divided and half-day sessions granted.—A. 


Epson. 
NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Sara F. Fletcher, for many years teacher of methods 
in the Geneseo State Normal School, and more recently 
superintendent of the teachers’ class in Saratoga Springs, 
has become princi of the school formerly under the care 
of Mr. Jared Barhite, who has been transferred to the care 
of another district in the same city. 


The National Summer School of Methods will hold its 
second session at Saratoga Springs, three weeks, from 
July 19, to Aug. 7, 1886. 


At the close of Wednesday’s session of the teachers’ in- 
stitute, at Ballston Spa, a meeting was held at which was 
organized the Saratoga County Teachers’ Association. 
Supt. E. N. Jones, of Caretose Springs, was elected presi- 
dent of the new organization for one te # Principals 
Ashley, of Waterford, and Bunyan, of Ballston, were 
chosen vice-presidents; and Principal ‘Weinman, of Schuy- 
lerviile, was made secretary and treasurer. An executive 
committee was appotated, consisting of ex-Commissioner 
Roe, of Baliston Spa, —— Ames, of Stillwater, Fred. 
Peck, of Dean’s Corners, and Commissioners Weeden and 

cCormick, whose duty it is to appoint a time-and place 
for the first meeting, og ~ prepare a program of exercises 


therefor. Considera terest and enthusiasm were 
manifested in the project, and there are abundant reasons 
for expecting goott gs of this organization. 


The ey of the union schools of academic grade 
met at k, Saturday, Nov. 28, 1885, and organized 
See County Academic Teachers’ 


rs’ Association, 
Pattison, of Westfield, bernig + S. H. Albro, | 


of Fredonia, vice-president; and . Preston, of Silver 
Creek, secretary. The constitution calls for at least three 
meetings each school year—one during the winter holiday 
vacation ; another during the week in which the Chantau- 
qua County Teachers’ Association holds its annual meeting; 
and the third during the week of the county institute. 

The objects of the association are: The cultivation of a 
fraternal spirit, and an intimate acquaintance among its 
members ; the discussion of methods and the suggestion of 
expedients in both supervision and academic class-work : 
the discussion of needed reforms in school law, schoo! 
management, and public sentiment, and the promotion of 
such reforms by united action. 

The following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
this association pmeeseane recommend to the Board of 
Regents that, beginning with the next school year, there 
be a mid-winter regents’ examination.” It is the unani- 
mous feeling of the principals of our academic schools that 
there should be but two regents’ examinations during the 
school year, and it is proposed to send a representation to 
+ og next meeting of the regents at Albany to petition for 

e same. 


The president and secretary will be pleased to correspond 
with princi of academic schools a other counties re- 
garding this matter. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, in his most able report to the trustees 
of the Peabody Fund, at their last meeting in New York 
City, spoke of the marked enthusiasm of the teachers’ in- 
stitutes in V. and of the benefit the teachers received 
from Prof, T. J. Mitchell’s valuable experience and culture. 
He also called attention in the same report, to the estab- 
lishment of a training department for teachers in connec- 
tion with the city schools at Charlotte, which, under Prof. 
Mitchell’s supervision, have grown to be models of excel- 
lence, and are ex an influence in favor of public edu- 

-¢ation that is worthy of the highest praise. 


OREGON. 


The third annual catalogne of the Oregon State Normal 
School, located at Monmouth, Suattine printed 
of 


my 2 ds sage gomenr sag hé school and its relation 
educational work in The faculty consists 


ne rs. were 202 students last 

Manin graditaten “The Spiomae suthroe tiv haldes 
to h in any school in the state without further exami- 

course of study is full and very 

t tis D. T. Stanley. The success of school 
is y oye? ype gk -heliaanaalaleaeee needed in im- 
proving public schools; 

get age gy the éfficient principal of the O 
Oey pana schools. is his second iret the ocheulb of 


State ga McElroy held a teachers’ institute 
Portland, Nov. 27-28. Itis one of a series of teachers’ 
which he is required by law to hold in various 

parts of the state. 


Prof. C. W. Roby, who was recently a ted aster 
in Portland, por Me his weletions WHE the Park Best 


£ 


School last Wednesday. 


W.| the business, The superintendent has ap 


He has been principal of this 
school for a number of years, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Lancaster County institute was held at Lancaster, 
the week of Nov, 9-13. Prof. S. S. Neff, gave instruction 
in ;_ Dr. G. G. Groff and Mrs. Hunt in physiology ; 
. M. Balliet, of Reading, in omer 
and metic. Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Superintend- 
ent, Supt. T, M. Balliet, and Hon. J. P. Wickersham, de- 
livered special addresses to the directors. This is the 
largest institute in the state, 700 teachers having been 
, and from 500 to 700 visitors having béen present 

at some of the sessions. 


The Chester County institute was held the week of 
Oct. 19, and was largely attended. President Hill, of 
Lewisburg University, Mrs. Hunt. a og T..M. Balliet, of 

g, Prof, Sensenig, and Prof.’S. 8. Neff, of Philadel- 
phia, were the instructors. The spacious hall in which the 
ons were held was crowded both day and evening. 
West Chester is a great educational centre, and. suppo' 
institutes well. 


A school entertainment and educational meeting com- 
bined was held at Orbesonia, Nov. 14. Short addresses 
were delivered by County Supt. Brunbaugh, Director B, F. 
Ripple, and Principal James W. Elliott. 

n Saturday following, an interesting local institute was 
held, in which about thirty teachers participated. Sub- 
ects discussed were: Music, Spelling, Regularity and 

nctuality, Parental Co-operation, School Tactics, and 
Busy-Work. The teachers of Orbisonia edit a column in 
their local paper. 


Huntingdon County, Pa., has been divided into six local 
institute districts. Each district is to have at least one 
monthly session, and an executive committee to look after 

pointed a num- 
ber of visiting instructors, and attends all of the institutes 
he can. A parents’ meeting is held whenever and wher- 
ever practicable. ; 


The Mercer County institute will be held at Mercer, 
Dec. 14-18, The instructors are Dr. John H. French and 
Prof. F. M. Bullock. Prof. Geo. E. Little will give in- 
struction and entertainment in drawing. 


UTAH, 


There are three local free schools in Weber County. Og- 
den City has some fine public school buildings, and the 
schools are among the gen | ones in Utah. Recently, 
Prof. T. B. Lewis, an old, tried, and talented teacher, took 
charge of the Central School. He has an able corps of 
teachers. There are over 800 students enrolled in the dis- 
trict schools of Ogden 

The Weber County Teachers’ Association meets regularly 
once a month ; and every Friday evening the Ogden City 
teachers meet to report'their week’s work, and to discuss 
school topics.—E. E. 





GOOD THINGS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


From a paper on The Teach rs’ Reading Circles 
by Hon. T. W. Bicknell: 


‘*The teaching guild or profession of America num. 
bers 800,000 pereons—fovfr times as many as the legal 
profession, and five times the clergy. Its influence is 
more powerful,‘in many respects, than all other pro- 
fessional classes combined, in that it touches the larger 
portion of the children of the nation at the most recep- 
tive period of life, and aids in determining the seholar- 
ship, character and conduct of the people in largest 
measure, Yet its lack hitherto has been, not an 
enthusiastic following. but educated, well-read follow- 
ers; and this has been their misfortune, rather than 
their fault. The practical duties of the daily life of 
teaching has destroyed creative literary promise, and 
the toil of the school-room has unfitted for the studies 
of the philosopher. The educational renaissance of the 
century is taking place, and the teachers of the country 
are alive to its great significance; and the reading 
circle movement is the greatest evidence of the depth 
of the movement. Our reading and studying should 
have much to do with the work and results of our pre- 
decessors and with the principles which have ‘been 
peewant out in the thought experience of others. 
Teaching will be numbered among the professions when 
it has a literature, and its licentiates read it, both in 
its textual and its professional ‘aspects ; for without 


written principles and well-established traditional prac—| Oct 


tice, the profession is empirical and the professor a 
theorist. The literature of our profession, is now ra- 
pidly increasing, and the teachers are becoming readers, 
of it. At least 75,000 teachers in the United States are 
now reading methodically and professionally, The sig- 
nificance of the movement consists in the prompt cre- 
ation of a valuable literature, ‘and the spontaneity 
of the reading revival m all quarters. The reading 
circle has come to stay, and in its issue we shall have a 
literature which shall be worthy of the educators of a 


great people.” 

From an address by Dr. Wm: T. Harris, of Con- 
cord, on the Moral Element in Intellectual Educa- 
tion: 

“* The strictly moral education is gained and ht 
chiefly by practice, and not by teaching intelli ly 
what is good and holy. The chief moral: element in 
comimon school instruction comes from its wholesome 
discipline. Knowledge is of two kinds. One kind of 
knowledge, emg and is indifferent to the conduct of 
men, while ot relates to the effects of human 
deeds as they come back upon the individual. This 
kind of Knowledge has been dignified by the name of 
wisdom, and is certainly moral knowledge. It is of 
paar hn <poe one, simply negative but thoroughly moral, 





and and positive too, Itis an error 
that mere intellec education is immoral or may feed 
imomorality peliate 


. Those subjects of study which to 


man or give an insight into the nature of the soul, are 


‘essentially moral ; those that deal with creature com~- 


forts are not essentially im 
[To be Continued on page 353.] 


PERSONAL. 


Miss BELLE THOMAS, of Normal Park, Ill., has been con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes during the fall months ip 
Pennsylvania. During this time she has been making a 
caretel. study of the country schools, in order to learn how 
better methods could be introduced into them. In her 
opinion, the difficulty is not in the ability of teachers, but 
in an ignorance of how improved ways of doing things can 
be used. The teachers need teaching, and are anxious to 
receive it. 

MR, ARIEL PARISH, formerly wiper of . public 
schools in New Haven, died last week—Tuesday—at Denver, 
Col. He was seventy-eight — of age, and was a gradu. 
ate of Yale in the class of 1835. He was the ee 1 of 
the Springfield (Mass.) High School in 1827, and filled that 

ition for twenty-one years. The cause of his death was 
hrombosis, or the gathering of a clot of blood in an artery, 
He was highly respected, and leaves many friends. 











NEW YORK CITY. 


There are no more deserving members of the great body 
of public servants in this city, than the women to whom 
the education of children is entrusted. The work which 
they are en to perform is particularly hard and ex. 
hausting, and requires for its proper performance a special 
training, for which the teachers are entitled to remunera- 
tion, as well as for their natural ability. -To base the com. 
pensation of pomete engaged in the great work of educa- 
tion in this city upon the average attendance of pupils in 
their schools is an unjust and arbitrary use of the power 
vested in the Board. The aa management of a small 
school often requires the exercise of more skill and ability 
than the same service performed in a school, for the 
obvious reason that the classes in the one, cannot of neces- 
sity, be so nicely ed asin the other, and certainly the 
teacher who hes this skill and ability is entitled to 
have it zed in the amount of her compensation. 

What the female teachers demand as their right is not 
an increase of salary ; they wisely recognize the fact that 
the present is not the time to ask for that. They protest, 
however, strongly, and, as we think, reasonably, that there 
shall be no reduction in the salaries now paid them. The 
new schedules propose a reduction of some, and an increase 
of other’ salaries, and y enough, the reduction 
generally falls upon teachers of many years of faithful 
labor in our schools. If there is any dep ent of intel- 
lectual labor in which experience should be counted to the 
credit of the worker as enhancing the value of services ren- 
dered, it is the department filled by the school-teacher. 


The following co mdence will explain itself.—Eb.: 
To the Editor of the School Journal: 

DEAR S1R :—In the JOURNAL on ‘Nov 7, I read _an article 
with reference to the death of Miss Catherine V. Gregory, 
late a teacher in Grammar School No. 50. 

I have received a copy of a communication written by 
Miss Matthews, principal of the school, addressed to the 
Board of Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward, with reference 





to Miss Gregory. From my knowledge of the case, I am 
able to fully su tiate the statements made, and request 
you to publish it in your JOURNAL at an early date. Yours 
very truly, ALEX 


. MCL. AGNEW 
Inspector in the Fifth School District, 
15th and 18th Wards. 


To the Board of Trustees of the Eighteenth Ward: 

GENTLEMEN :—I have noticed in the daily papers a state- 
ment that “the death of Miss Kate V. Gregory, late a 
teacher in Grammar School No. 50, was the result of sheer 
exhaustion from overwork in her profession.” I believe 
your body to be perfectly well aware that this statement is 
not correct. 

Miss Gregory had been in delicate health for several years, 
and had frequently been absent from duty and under a 
yea care. ; 

n 1881, suffering from an attack of pleurisy, she applied 
for leave of absence for three months, which was granted 
with full pay. In 1883, she had an attack of pneumonia, 
and was n excused for one month, at this time her sub- 
stitute’s salary, amounting to less than half her own, being 
deducted. From Feb. 1, 1885, till vacation in July, August, 
and September, she was excused, receiving the por- 
tion of her not paid to her substitute. 

She returned to school at the opening, on Sept 14, appar- 
ently greatly improved in health, and ught herself fully 
equal to the demands made by her class-work upon her 
strength ; but in the first week of the —- month, she 
was attacked, as I am informed, vith » eurisy and conges- 
tion of the lungs, which finally proved fatal, and she died, 


15. 
Miss G ry’s school duties were performed under very 
<eequnble Commananane. She had a class-room, 
well lighted by three windows, and her class generally 
numbered less than forty. She was very fond of her work, 
and her attachment to her school was very strong. During 
her re illnesses she always spoke of it with great affec- 
tion it her “‘dear No. 50.” There was a strong 
bond of s pathy and friendship between her and her asso- 
ciate teachers, to whom she endeared herself by her unfail- 
ing cheerfulness. 

She certainly was never overworked, ona never gave the 

t so, In writi 


least impression that she thou ing to me, 
i nn are generally signed, “ yours gratefully and affec- 
0 y.” 


In my communications to the board with reference to her 
frequent leave of absence, I have repeatedly borne testi- 
mony to faithfulness, her ability, her excellent infiu- 
ence, and her,uniform success. Kespectfully, : 

LETITIA MATHEWS, Principal G. S. 50. 


Assistant Superintendent Jones addressed the prima 
teachers last Ce Bh mee , at Grammar Schoo 
No. 47, on ‘‘ Practical Arithmetic.” 


The Primary Teachers’ Assoriation, at their meeting 
last Monday, resolved to ask the for a schedule of 
salaries based on longevity of service. 


HORSFORD'S ACLD PHOSPHATE. 
FOR ALCOHOLISM, 
Dr. J. 8. HULLMAN, : “It is 








F hiladelpb i Pa., 8a. 
of ~ service in the troubles arising from alcoholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.” 
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LETTERS. - 





(1) Would you advise the use of Calkins’ Reading 
Cards before Appleton’s ‘First Reader? (2) Would you 
teach phonics 80 early and so y as Mr. Calkins 
advises ? aor you, after a few lessons in reading, 
teach the letters? © Do you advise placing the second 
and third readers the the during 
study hours, or only during the reading exercise? (5) 


hat history could I put into the hands of a boy about 
Dirteen, who has no ‘on for books or A 
would be likely to interest him ? a © 


(1.) ¥es. (2) There is a decided difference of opinion 
on this subject, and much to be said on both sides. ‘The 
topic will ly be discussed in our Columns before 
jong. (8) No, ‘(4) We believe the better way is to first 
{familiarize them with the words they are to meet ins 
new lesson, by means of conversation and writing exer- 
cises, and to put the book in their hands only when 
they are about to read the lesson in clas-. Then the 
matter is fresh and keeps up an interest. (5) Try 

‘Stories of the Old World” and Kingsley’s “Greek 
tr eroes,” published by Ginn & Co., Boston. - If he takes 
to these, give him Barnes’ * General History ” and their 
admirable ‘‘ Brief History of the United States.” 


I believe I am not boasting when I say that my school 
is considered, by those who know anything about it, a 
good one. . Self-government is our motto. We never 
allow ourselves to grow weary, but always have merri- 
ment enough to @rive dull care away. Our school-room 
is furnished with nearly every thing that we could 
wish for; the patrons are all interested and anxious 
that we shall be wel) provided for. But one thing I feel 
sad about, and that is the nomination by both parties 
of men that have not had the necessary experience in 
the school-room, for county superintendent of schools. I 
think that, iu school matters, at least, it is time “the 
eternal fitness of things” was considered, instead of 
political influence. S. A, 8. 


Here is a point ‘‘ I’ve longed to. know” since reading 
the JourRNAL of Nov. 28: In what way, and to what de- 
gree, is it harder to guide and manage boys, than to 
train and stimulate girls in the sc room? Are not 
the objections to the boys—their force, energy and ac- 
tivity—(which, if wrongly expended, is the teacher's 
fault or incapacity )—just forces which are needed in 
the world? To guide and utilize what the boy has by 
nature, is surely-no more difficult than to inspire the 
girl, who equally needs, but is without them. Is the 
power of inspiration beneath the ability to direct. and 
nandle forces already created? The one is only a driver 
—the other a creator. Your querist has never known a 
teacher who failed to cope with and govern boys, who 
was fit to train girls, ‘ j 

Ifa girl be only that aimless, fanciful factor which 
too many homes, schools, and society train her to be, 
it is because Someone has failed to do his duty. Some 
one must fit her for the trials and responsibilities of 
her future as a wife, a mother, or a teacher. Some one 
must develop m her that activity and energy which is 
already a a be = 
the restraints as always pu’ 

a ility than to direst the 
active energy of the boy. A TEACHER, 


What teachers should do for the girls under their 
charge, you have stated without ex Bu 
these are not what they are required to do in too many 
school-rooms. They are not asked to educate their 


* girls to become women, but to keep them quiet and see 


that they perform certain tasks. Because it is easier to 
accomplish this with a class of girls tham with a class 
of boys, the pay, very justly, is rated accordingly. But 
—these things ought not sv to be. 


Will you give me a list of words by which the princi- 

pal -—_— or demerits of a literary production may be 
en . 

The following will illustrate what I mean: In teach- 
ing English literature, 1 have found it a very interesting 
and profitable exercise to have my pupils, in preparing 
a lesson from a pg ope me Ee ~ 
indicate their opinions which they have re 
by a system of marking. For example : 1, 2, 8, 4, etc., 
are used to represent approval, disapproval, clearness, 
elegance, etc. 

I desire a more comprehensive list of such words 
which I may have thorougly studied, so that each pu- 
pil shall be able to apply them intelligently. 

The advantage of such a system of in devel- 
oping literary taste, and the nabit of t think- 
ing on the part of pupils, must be pee. a % 


If the class is sufficiently advanced, it might be well 
to make quite an extended list of terms descripti 


the appropriate ones. followin ne of the 
styles that please : clear, simple, concise, forcible, ele- 
t, vigorous, vehement, thrilling, emotional, genial, 


ve of 
exam- 
apply | pe 


What do you mean by the of the number 
to be learned (S. J., Nov. 21 we speak of the 
percepts of an apple, we mean the color, form, texture, 


etc., and these, taken , constitute our concept, 
In like manner, in order to have a concept of nine, we 

A tio conmapnanes of nine. In 
order to know a thing we must eompare it with other 
things, noting their resemblances and differences. A 
child cannot know that nine apples are nine apples, and 
not six apples, unless be notes not only a difference, 
but the amount of difference. In like manver, he can- 


two threes, or nine unless he sees that it is not one 
three but three threes. In short, he must see the equal 
nape numbers in nine, and that make nine ; he 
must yze and synthetize nine, i.¢., perform with 
it the four or five fundamental operations. In studying 
a number, one must see in what particulars it is like 
and unlike other numbers already familiar. Can this 
be done without mixing the four or five operations ? 
I quite fail to see how knowing a figure helps in the 
aang geek anumber, Does a figure express more 
a word or words? I cannot see in a figure any- 
thing more than a nical convenience. Long and 
complex operations can be carried on in the head with- 
out the mental picture of a figure ever appearing. And 
tken, how is 1t with blind people? 
Normal Park, Til. A. E. Jongs. 


I would like to say to ‘‘ Emma,” that it is ** just what 
we are” that impresses itself upon those with whom 
we come in contact, and particularly upon the impress- 
able little mortals in the schovl-room. Children are 
quick to see, and to judge of us according to our true 
worth, and all our talk will go for worse than nothing, 
unless it be the expression of our true selves ; hence, 
our unconscious influence is ever leaviog its mark, and 
helping to mould the character of our children for bet- 
ter or worse. 

We are ailso intensely human—teachers and children 
—that we can hardly hopé to ever reach our ideal; and we 
come so far short of it, that we often feel we are not fit 
for so great a work, and have serious thoughts of leav— 
ing it for something less weighty in responsibility. 
Such at least is my experience. 

But in the moments of our greatest weakness our in- 
fluence may be strongest, for good or evil, according as 
we show ourselves willing, or otherwise, to confess our 
wrong, even to the humblest child. 

Ionce had in my grade—first or moge BP big. over- 
grown colored boy of fourteen or fifteen, who was both 
stupid and troublesome. My patience was often sorely 
tried, as, besides this annoyance, I registered over a 
hundred pupils, and avera about eighty. 1 wasoften 
guilty of veers. and of ose se: | at sent 

eeling very much discouraged with my: and my 
work, though I did mean to be just and kind to all. 

One day this ‘“‘big boy” did something very annoy- 
ing, and as I was standing near, I turned quickly and 
hit bim a severe slap on the cheek. I could have hidden 
my face in the next moment, and when I saw 
the tears trickling down his face I could have cried too. 
But I said to him: ‘“‘ Fred, you try patience very 
Sade shat Tain cabs I Ghee bate. tie oe do better 
and I will try to be more patient.” .The children list- 
ened with wide open eyeér, and pours as they were, 
they understood the case, and felt influence of that 
confession frum their teacher to a poor colored boy. 

I speak of this, not in ony cs of , self-emulation, 
but with a desire to give help by sympee to those 
who may be equally , and to show, as I have said, 


t! that our influence is in the outward expression of our 


inner selves, Primary TEACHER. 


Will you allow me space in your JOURNAL to saya 
few words to my fellow-teachers in regard to the im- 
portant and vital subject of pure, bright and elevating 
reading for our boys and girls? have always advo- 
cated the right class of reading for them, but never till 
now has the fact come with such force to me, that we, 
as teachers, are far too t—yes, ind:fferent— 
about the character of reading is in the hands of, 
our boys and girls. Some results of the fatal effects of 
the children being left to “‘ pick up” their own reading 
has lately come under my observation, and has 
prom; me to write this : 

My dear fellow-teachers, the subject of pu, instruc- 
tive reading for our young people 1s one of the utmost 
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influence to place such reading in their hands as will be- 
ee and stréngthening ; readmg that will incite a 
for truth, purity and ee There = 
many papers magazines 0 is nature. 

bave made a conetel qopeminetion a“ study of meg 
magazines which are pu or the young people. 
Of those I have seen, I would personally recommend 
TREASURE-TROVE AND PUPILS’ COMPANION. I believe a 
bright, entertaining magazine, coming as it does from 
month to month, will be of the most helpful nature, as 

people. It is ~ thonght nal ha 
. It is pure in t . enter- 
taining and attractive in general features, and educa- 
tive in its ‘tendencies. It has about it the spirit of 
progress and well-doing. 1 mention this im: the inter- 
est ‘of our boys and girls. As I have said, there are 
several other excellent magazines. But see to it, that 
our boys and girls are reading something which will 
benefit them. At this time of the year, when'so many 
rents and teachers are looking about for suitable 
oliday presents. nothing will be more acceptable “all 
the year round,” or of so much real benefit toa boy 

or , a8 a pure, bright, instructive magazine. 

. A FELLOW WORKER. 
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ANSWERS. 


107. A cat. can see in the dark, because it has the 
power of widely dilating the pupil of the eye, receiving 
ero more light-rays than during the day, when the 
pupil is exceedingly smal) and elliptical. 8. A. S. 


108, Flowers and all vegetable growth, in the day 
time, take up the carbonic acid gas given off from the 
langs of persons, and give off in its place oxygen, ‘which 
is neceseary to all animal life, In the night, instead of 
giving off oxygen, they give offa very small amount of 
carbonic acid gas, the same as persons do, which viti- 
ates the air and renders it unhealthful. D. D.C, 4 


109. The meridian passing through Greenwich, near 
London, is called the prime meridian of the world, 
D. D.C, 


111. (a). A fowl does not use its wings to any extent ; 


ercise calls the blood to a muscle and darkens it. (b) 
The muscle is sufficiently elastic. Were the tendon also 
elastic, the contraction of the muscle would simply 
stretch the tendon, instead of, as now, producing m6- 
tion.. (c) Because rubbers are not porous. (4) Because of 
the abundance of. pigment in the skin of the brunette: 
©) If by *‘ nature,” life is meant—no. It: forms only 
uring decay of vegetable substan es. D. W. M: 


115. By originality is meint the power of the mind to 
create, bine and express new conceptions of real or 
unreal things, Thus Poe, listening to the raven's dreary 
monotone, ** Nevermore,” created, combined aod .ex- 
pressed some of thé most ‘wonderful thoughts. By the 
study of--other.’ creations the mind is led to form like 
i ; and thus attains the power of forming inde- 
pores nr ideas. Likewise, by the study of their comibi- 
nations, the power of pew combinations is gained. The 
most rye. very and striking writings are best a iapted 
for the development of originality of we 

G. W. F. 


116. Some, always having numerous branches, are 
called trunk lines, in contra-distinction from branch 


lines. D, WM. 
118. 4c, 
119. Ivory. D. W. M. 


120. White is not a color, because it is a combination 
of all colors. Black is not a color, because it is the ab- 
sence of color. G, E. M. 


QUESTIONS. 
205. Please give pronunciation of Frosbel. G. L. B. 
206. Are teachers who teach in orphan homes entitled 
to attend a county Institute in Pa.? ‘ 
207. Where is the township of land situated that Con- 
gress presented to La Fayette ? A. L. B, 
208. What do the words Ohio and ae 4 mean ? 
: a a 





209. Where can I get the Blue] Laws of Conn.? 
210. Give a short sketch of the “ Grand Mogul,” 


211. Where can I get a work on arithmetic that takes 
up the complete explanation and illustration of all the 
topics in same? 

212. Where can I get a work that is full of fan for 
school entertainment ? J. 8. M,. 


213. What is meant by *‘ Bland” dollar? 
214. What Vice-President of the U. 8. resigned his 
office ? 


‘915. Where is the “ Golden Horn ?” 
‘916. Where can: I obtain a biography of ‘‘Josh -Blle 
lings ?” 


217. Where is the cénter of population in this cumutry? 
eS % 


218, Who'was called'the “Sage of Kinderhook ?” 
219. What Presidents has New England ore to the 
. H. 


Union? 
220. Why is the water of the Gulf Stream biue? £ 





221. Why do,sea-birds « to follow ships along the 
desolate region in the South Pacific,? ” 


¢ 


hence the muscles which operate them are white. BExy< 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. i his 
ti NEW Booxs. ‘ ; 


DAVY AND THE GoBLIN: or, What Followed Reading 
nese, Seemnuces in Wonderland.” By Charles 





E. Carryl. Boston : Ticknor & Co, Price, $1.50. 
This is the story of a little who, while waiting for 
supper on Christmas Eve, ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in 


Wonderland.” He put the book away and sat dreaming 
before the fire, when the goblin appeared on the fire. 
before him, and told him he was. going to take 

away on a believing vo q — forced to go, and 
they sail through the window into an enchanted land, 
where Davy sees the most remarkable things: He is’ 
fully convinced of the truth of all. the wonderful stories 
he had ever heard or read; Jackfand the Bean Stalk, 
Sinbad the Sailor, Robimson Crusoe, talking animals, 

ete. The book is quaintly illustrated, which is no 
small part of the attraction for the boy or girl reader. 


Arter ALL: A Novel, by Lillian Spencer, Chicago: 8. 
C. Griggs & Co. Price, 50 cents. . ‘ 


For light reading during a leisure half-hour, this little 
volume is very acceptable, and while it is a true love- 
story, it is entirely free from albh absurd romance and 
sentiment. Its plot rests mainly on the many little 
misunderstandings which so often arise among friends, 
and which, if left unexplained, tend to sever the friend- 
ships sometimes or In the present volume the 
friendship of schoolmates has grown into the friendship 
of women, and is nearly shattered ~ gua suspicion that 
they both love the same person, The matter is finall 
explained, and smiles illumine the’ face formerly cloud- 
ed by doubt, 

The book is neatly printed and yell bound in cloth. 


CHILDREN’s STORIES IN AMERICAN History. By Hen- 
tietta Christian Wright. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1885. pages. Price, $1.50, 


This book is an account of the most thrilling and ro- 
mantic scenes in American history before the Revolu- 
tion. Its style is attractive and simple for children who 
are just commencing to take an iaterest in historical 
events, and its stories are long enough to be most com- 
plete in outline. The author gives accounts of the 
Mound Builders, the early red men, before the white 
men came, and what the Northmen saw and.did. No} 
attempt is made to eliminate the fictitious element, but 
many of the strange stories of thos¢ early times are told 
with most surprising minuteness and interest. How 
much of real wonder clusters around the names of Cor- 
tez, Pizarro, De Soto, Cartier, and Sir Walter Raleigh ! 
The author bas written the oft-told tales of these won- 
derful men.in such a manner as to excite new emotions 
in an old bead, and a wonderful longing in a new one, 
to know much more than is here printed. 


TaLKS AFIELD ABOUT PLANTS AND THE 
Piants. "By L. H. Bailey, Jr. 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 


This little book was written ‘‘for those who desire a 
concise and popular account of some of the leading ex- 
ternal feature of common plants,” and it is well adapted 
for that purpose. Everyone who is desirous of being } 
well-informed needs.to have a knowledge of plants and | 
plant-life ; but all have neither the time nor inclination 
to pursue the study of Botany. To this latter class the 
present volume is specially desirable,'inasmuch as the 
subjects treated are presented in a readable, and at 
the same time instructive manner. The structure of this 

lant from the seed, th its various until to 
Pall development, is desc ; the subdivisions of the 
vegetable kingdom ;'the plan of classification, the ar- 
rangement of the leaves, peculiarities of ‘flowers, and 
plants, and many most curious facts are given 

It isa volume that will be of real service to a large 
class of ie who have studied plants when young, 
and to who have not had. that vilege. It is 

» a8 are all the 


SCIENCE OF 
Boston ; Houghton, 


handsomely illustrated and well 
books this firm put before the public. 


Tue FoTvre oF EpvucaTED WoMEN. By Helen Ekin 

—o : and MEN, WOMEN, AND Mongy. By Francis 

nm Allison, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. , } 


Mrs. Allison is the author of several good papers on 
questions of much moment to women, and the present 
is no departure from her usual ability, Mrs. Siar- 
ret is the principal of Highland Hall e, Ills., and 
her utterances are worthy of considera Her con- 
tribution, “‘The Future of Educated Women,” is suc- 
cinct, and in the present state of feeling upon such mat- 
ters, quite momentous, It is worthy the attention of all 
young women who are undecided as to. their course in 
ife. These two essays, if well thought over, will do 
more to add to the self-confidence of: women than can 
easily be estimated. Kyo 
Tue CycLopapia OF UNIVERSAL History: Being an 
account of the principle events in the career of the 
human race, from the beginning of civilization to 
- the present time ; from recent and authentic sourcés ; 
complete in three volumes. By Jean Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. - 


One would observe at the outset that this publication 

Saclang of epioioms ans the pomeibalit r —h 
as tot ity o! 

work wall to bo conventions a cttepata; Wb abs tien 

soon discloses the fact that it has been done, not only 

unusual excellence, within the limits 
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by any meansa were brief epitome; but by carefully 

the, true historical perspective, and giving 
its. just proportion, those epochs and events 
more special interest are treated with a fulness and at- 
tention to detail, which ‘give genuine satisfaction to 
the hungry reader of history. It seems safe to say that 
nothing of any account has been omitted, from the time 
of Egypt under Menes until the reign of the Hohenzol- 
lerns in Germany. - ‘ 

‘The general: arrangement is admirably conceived. 
The first ‘volume’ 1s devoted to the *‘Ancient World,” 
the s*cond ‘and third to the ‘‘Modern World. The 
- Ancient vei Be omg pd ge “f —_ a ane 

Egypt, aldea, Assvria, ia, ylonia, 
Poveda, réecé, ahd Reme. Each book is divided into 
chapters dealing wrth the country, the people, the civil 
and milttary governmerit, manners and customs reli- 
gion, science and art of that country. The book of 
Rome is the longest: book in the first volume, and is 
divided into three parts, og an account of the King- 
doru, the Républic, and the Empire. 

In a similar mantier the second and third volumes 
are divided: into books tréating on Barbarian ascen- 
dency, Mohammedon ascendency, the age of Charle- 
magne, the feudal ascendency, the. Crusades, the peo- 
ple and the king, the New World and the Reformation, 
the-English revolution, the age of Frederick the Great, 
the age of Revolution, and the Nineteenth Century. 
Tnese.chapters, treating of the Modern. World, it will 
seen, have a differ.nt arrangement, and they are on a 
more extended scule, Here the element of .actuality 
shows ‘itself more strongly through the multitude of 
stirring incidents admitted by this method of taking 
history in epochs or ages. 

As'to the literary style of the book, it is both popu- 
lar and scholarly, 4nd there is a picturesqueness and 
power ‘in‘ the ‘uarrative which brings out the most 
dramatic points of history in a vivid light. A no less 
commendable quality is the accuracy and clearness of 
the narrative’ at all points. The descriptive passages 
and personal sketches are excellent examples of clear, 
forcible English, and’the striking illustrations make the 
story even more fascinating and Ceriiting Before now 
Sick | ayevoad has writs in cone books h ne pa 4 a 

i attractive’ style, and the present work amply 
justifies his reputation. His vocabulary is copious and 
his phraseology so well-chosen, that even in places 
where the ‘dartAtive* would usually be considered dry, 
the sodedying spir't eblivens the pare. This book ma 
well be tikened: to 4n exhaustiess fountain from whic 
the thirsty reader is loath to turn away, and to which 
he itfvariably resorts, again and again, for comfort and 
new ebthusiasm. , 

It is worthy of remark that the materials from which 
this history has been compiled have been carefully 


sifted ; the myths; legends, and traditions having been 


relegated to their true position. “And on the other 
hand, the very latest sources and authorities have been 


rconsulted inthe preparation of the more recent stages 


of the ive.” Aa instance ®f the progressive spirit 
that characteriz2s the Ucaling’ with the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury y may be. found‘in the final chapter on Australia, 
showing it in its very ‘latest. development, ¢ political 
social and induStrial.- A fine i / of the country, and 
a pictnre Of Melbourne Public Library, is in keeping 
with the entefprising character of the whole book. 

on fact, Brg 3 is in itself a ——- pooner 
library, preserving in most gouvenient limits not on 
the sum and substance of iversal history, but the 
spirit and gebuine dramatic associations of every time. 
book is’valuable not alone to the student; the 
scholar, and professional man, and to teachers and lit- 
erary workers, but‘ it is of most absorbing interest to 
the average reader, Every citizen of every Eoglish-' 
speaking country will find its pages an inexhaustible 
treasury. It is intended asmuch for those of moderate 
means as for the rich, and as a matter of fact the low 
price brings it within every poor man’s reach. 
Concerning its outer appearance and genéral form, it 
may be noted that this work is complete ‘in thfee im- 
perial octavo volumes ‘of twenty-five huudred pages, 
with twelve hnndted illustrations and seventy-two 
po: peered and d These are finely drawn 
and engraved, and altogether spirited. The text is gees 
in clear, large, new type, on heavy paper,'and with 
tasteful and substantial bindings. A fine index at the 
conclusion of the work, grescly adds to its value. It 
may be said of the large illustrations that they consti- 
tute in themselves a vivid panorama of history, perhaps 
the best ever produced in a work of this nature. 

The student of history cannot afford to overlook the 
author’s concluding chaper, in which he allows himself 
to reflect upon some of the obvious morals of ‘history, 
and gives new evidence of his broad sympathy with 
the best impulses of the race, and that catholic spirit, 
which so eminently fitted him for the accomplishment 
of the great work done in these volumes, — 


THE GREAT CITIES OF THE MODERN WORLD. By Hazel 
Shepard. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


It is a little strange that so fertile a subject as our 
great.modern cities should’ not bave occurred to book- 
makers. ere this.. The author and publishers of this 
volume.are to be congratulated upon their enterprising 
conception, and also upon the thorough and attractive 
which makes it quite unlikely that any ri 
work. will be oeemnntes- ue oN * 
The aeoue of the. book is more comprehensive even 
than its title indicates, for.im giving a description of the 
cities, with ail their interests, com , architectur- 
and intellectual, the lopfing, Sooiasee of the countsies 
which there citiea are but the.foci, must 
follow.: Thus.we have a panaramic presentation of the 





well, but with 
assigned to i 2 
remarkable for its comprehensiveness, it is. 


whole world at the present time. _ 
 One'x sf ein the style of ation is 
‘the wi pd reat iglg Lethe Rhema 


_- Dec. 12, 1885. 


which carries the reader’s interest to the closing page. 
caschub tn Chrgerabanhy dees, ek Oe be Malipee, 
class, and no less is 
able for reference at See. 
Phere emey é per been rare borne -_ illustra. 
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A WonpDER-Book For Girts AND Boys. By Nathanie| 
non an Boston : Houghton, Mifflm & Co. 40 
cen 


This little book constitutes Numbers Seventeen and 
Eighteen of the Riverside Literature Series, and among 
all the treasures which this series has embraced, none 
is more exactly in keeping with the general purpose 
than the present.volume. A perennial charm hang, 
over these. classic wonder tales; and tke introduction 
in our schools of , such literature, in such a form, is, 
pointed example of the privileges enjoyed by the young 
people of thie.dayand generation. From a materia] 
and economical sfandpoint, the publication is indeed a 
‘* wonder” book af the price at. which it ent upon the 
market. The typography and make-up a delight 
to both the unversed and the critical eye: and in a 
neat, substantial fashion, the setting is worthy of the 
gem, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Catalogue of Books and Piavs forschool and home 
entertainment, just issued by Henry A. Young & Co., 
Boston, will prove very helpful to any who are looking 
for something on this subject, The same catalogue con- 
tains the names of books esp®cially adapted to teachers, 
which are published and for sale by this firm. 


The poet Whittier has written to Me«srs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Boston: a letter expressing his appreciation of a 
charming little book issued by them, entitled ‘ Ten 
Boys,” which the JOURNAL has the privilege of present- 
ing to-day. It is learnei with great regret that Miss Jane 
Andrews, the author of this book, is lying dangerously 
ill at her home on Newbury street. 


AMESBURY, 11th mo,, 22, 1885. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston : 
I have ben reading the new book by Jane Andrews, 
‘Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now,” which ) ou have just published, and cannot for- 
bear saying that io all my uaintance with juvenile 
literature I know of nothing in many respects equal to 
this remarkable book, which contains in its small com- 
ag the concentrated knowledge of vast libraries. It 
s the admirably-told story past centuries of the 
world’s progress, and the amount of study and labor re- 
quired in its pre ration seems almost appalling to con- 
template. O struck with the peculiar excellence 
of its style, clear, easy, graceful and picturesque, which 
a child cannot fail to comprehend, and in which “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth” will find an irresistible charm. 
That it will prove a favorite with old and young I have 
no doubt. It seenis to me that nothing could be more 
enjoyable to the boy of our period than the story of how 
the boys of all ages lived and acted. 
Yours truly, ' 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

7 


Morgan’s Christmas Carol is a very pretty little Christ- 
mas song of three verses and a chorus, well adapted for 
classes in publicor Sunday schools ~—s 

Rhoda hton has written a sequel-to her rovel, 
‘* Belinda,” and ha#in her heroine made a ‘study of the 
character of Lady Dilke, formerly Mrs. Maik Patti- 
son. oy af : . 

Of Mr. Charles Carryl’s ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin,” re- 
cently issued by Ticknor & Co., over four hundred copies 
were sold in one afternoon to as many members.of the 
—e Stock Exchange, of which Mr. Carryl is a 
member. ¢ 


Mr. Jobn Payne is at work upon a translation of the 
“ Decameron,” to be printed for the Villon Society. 
Ra ys es | a be able to we, gba are 
ograp ore ruary next. e bi phic 

portion will be comparatively sh rt, the balk of the 
work consisting of the journals and letters of the poet. 
In the latter will be given careful reproductions of a 
number of dainty little pen-and-ink drawings made by 
the poet while abroad. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Lippincotts have in press for early publication, 
‘*.Memoir of Mary Anna Longstreth,’ a variorum edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Othello, — Poems by Emily 
Thornton Charles (Emily Hawthorne); and ‘ People 
and Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by 
John A. Wright. 4 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce ‘‘Dosia’s Daughter,” 
by Henri Greville: “ The Virginia Campaign of Gen. 
Pope”; ‘‘ Japanese Homes,” by E. S. Morse ; *‘ The Land 
of the Morning Calm” (Korea), by Percival Lowell ; 
“* The Olden-Time Series,” by H M. Brooks:; “ Life 
and Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow”; ‘‘ Life 
and Works of MaryClemmer”; “‘ The Golden Spike,” 
by E. King ; and ‘‘ Songs and Balladsof the Old Plan- 
tation,” by Uncle Remus. 
D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish another nove 
by Mr. Keenan, the author of * jan” and ‘“ The 
oney-Makers,” to be entitled ‘‘The Aliens.” The 
scenery of the story is laid in Western New York. 


MAGAZINES, 

The At Teheiones to een designed for 
amateurs in Art. this purpose it -is suited, 
as it contains directions cf minute character in 


all branches of painting. and art needie-work. 
ise various 
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Vol. XXX, No. 22. 


The designs in Oct. 22, for wood-carving, and in Nov. 5, 

of a por , are particularly good. Nov. 19, contains 

a colored study, and a landscape by Bruce Crane, 
December number of the Art Amateur, published 





oT aneh. Its house rations and studies of drapery 


are very suggestive. With the ordinary supplement 


containing patterns of embroidery, is a colored study 


faface im profile, by Carroll Beckwith, that may be 
‘of use to the young artist. 


* 


gooD THINGS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Contynued from page 350.) 

From a paper on the Methods of Teaching in the 
Common Schools of Germany, read by Larkin 
Dunton, LL.D,, head master of the Boston Normal 
School, who recently spent three months in that 


country : 





« In Germany, the aim of the lesson is never lost sight | i 


of, and the teachers know what they are talking about. 
No side issues are introduced to e the children gen- 


The fontague Marks, gathers in its pages many valuable | | 
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mi. ~ hy lic 
rol officers 
ingo schools. 


truant 


erally intelligent. The teachers teach the addition and after 


subtraction of numbers to ten in such a way as to give 
the pupils the power of learning the rest of the num- 
bers by themselves. Another murked trait in the Ger- 
man system of instruction is the logical questioning 
that prevails. The restatement of the instruction by 
the pupil is an almost universal practice. Another 
uality of German instruction is its power to make the 
children work.” 

From a paper by Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, of Smith 
College, on Biology in the High School: 

“The bio work of the high school should differ 
from that of the college in that less time can be devoted 
to it. It must, however, be so far complete in itself as 
to Jeave the pupil with definite and practical ideas of 
the subject. Instead of the course in general biology 
which ought to begin the course of college work, t 


high-school teacher will find it best to take up the two é 


main divisions of biology, botany, and zodlogy, as sepa- 
rate subjects. Work in thet poe on beng 
description, comparison, classification and physi $ 
The objects that must be kept in mind are ihe doveee 
mentof the powers of observation, the discipline of 
memory and the logical powers, the ow of 
knowledge, and the habit of scientific thought. The 
method which should be, used is the objective, where 
the pupil shall see as much for himself as 1s possible and 
be guided to correct conclusions from what he sees. 
Among the difficulties to be met with are poor teaching 
inthe lower grades and lack of time for the work. These 
must be met by better facilities and better qualified 
teachers,. Another difficulty.is a lack of material. Much 
can be doné by the 
larger towns and cities can su 
any, it is well to begin with written descriptions of 
plants until = are better trained in the lower grades, 
and then to take the pu 

plants. Physiology economic botany should be 
taught to such an extent.as to make the teaching prac- 


tical. Comparisons of parts and in different 
plants should be made a prominent ure. In ..geol- 
cay the work should begin with the lowest forms ; and 

or lectures, with specimens and books of ref- 


erence, i make the pupils see for themselves .ail 

the important points of structure. S ens 

by the teacher beforehand must do most of the work. 
From a paper by Mr. Frank A. Hill, principal of 

the Chelsea High School, on Some Limitations in 

Teaching : 

_ In teaching, as in everything else, there must be lim- 

itations, largely determined for the pupil by the laws of 

development and inheritance, and somewhat affected 

by him. Working for improved conditions yields good 

fruit ; still such work is ees ty Sypen preli x 

great work of all must be done in the mind 

of the pupil, and here there is found at the outset a lim- 

itation in the feeble or undeveloped will 


problem of the schools is to the attention of the 
young in subjection to the will. A second limitation is - Ti}--,4+—, in 
that it takes strong and repeated impressions, and there-| Superintendent 


immaturity of pu in the widely differing capacities 
of the young, in the fact that indispensable as teaching 
is to intelligent and successful practice, it does not it- 
self give that A final limitation, including all 
i cf Sri Rates grata 
0 uw each bei 

= oe The momentum of inberited tenden- 

s mu recognized, There is in species a certain 
resistance; If the best directed efforts are thwarted by 
this, the misdirected efforts are thwarted as well. 

{To be Continued.) 


NEW YORK STATE COONCIL OF SCHOOL SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


The third Annual Meeting of the Council of School Supermten- 
dents of the State of New York, was held in Auburn, Nov. 19th, 


and 20th. 
Supt. David Beattie, of Troy, was absent on ac- 
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through the various kinds of "0% of 
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but 
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: “ We learn the use of using 
© @ proper effort at all times ny A 


teach cornet oxpeee. 
8u tendent McMillan 

use of language and follow 

we have too many 

to a later age.” - aes 

periatendent Sanf: rejoiced that had passed 

when teachers taught children milk-and-water = 

ing “ object words,” “ action 

mind before commencing 

quick and intelligent work of it. 


ntendent Ellis commenced 


commenced 
He favored having a few 
and said that he had found them 


Ex-Su 


bject of 
f study, the extent to which it should bt 
rintendent Geo. Griffith, of 


W. Scott. 
and 


Superintendent H. W. Callahan 
expetwnce. is | be believed 
training pu 
though 


8. A. Ellis, of 


any set rule by teachers 
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ar’ into the 
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is only one rule of procedure in the and that is common 


’ Superintendent Cole: “In 
to the school aver 
the old 
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Most of those speaking ¢ the use of set formulas for 
lution of protloue, thoaeh tome tavonea wre 

The decision unanim = @ book with for- 
mulas for analysis, to be wed by the 

Language--what i be the in i? Whatare 
the best means for it? 

Superintendent Cole led his methods of teaching 
giving constant exercises in all iower grades. 


White : “ I see no objection to the use of false 

the same, I endeavor to teach 

Dolph: “I start with oral lessons and take up 

~  Sigutnsaptens EL: O. Wester, of Behace oughd otations of 
- use 

expressions used by the children “es means of 


: “I commence with lessons in the 
believe 


with 


use of lang # 


who said that the custom of 
period, 
was a school-boy, but he saw that there was 


reported as 
he 


was very 
he 


words,” etc. "Now we walt for talr 


grammar, | 
Wait for a technical 


Cy 
in the use of 
lessons in 


useful in teaching 


rison, 


techolal gras 
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but vil and 
into effect 


amount so osjuaqee necessary. 
te authorities of cities and villa ges, and on the trustees 
Dourds of eduration, of boat districts. to by tax on the 


this council as and vesting, if 
be shall deem it «lee, that he will forraulate 


said which shall fit and exprere of this 
for subm' oa tke legislature at ite co session. 
was s 
endent w, from committee on naming ete., 
reported progress and the committee was contin to meet next 
year, 


Xeeping after echool 
Superintendent Took 


ba tendent Foster ;: “ We reduce the mecuing otter school as 
fr as possible. Pupils make up their work j before ecbool 
* dismiesed.”’ 

Superintendent Smith: “ Detention has dissppeared from our 
schools as a penalty for anything, or to make up jes ons. The 
jaapes detain a few minutes, not as a punigshm: nt, but that 
1 =e ek S pile. ‘Doors are open balf an hout be- 
fare eeboo! fe morning ¥ teachérs can meet pupils epec- 


nishment, or for making xp lesrdns. 
thoroughly disapprov of the 


i 
i 
? 
e: : 
g 


bea also ral ‘ish 

corporal punishment. 

: corporal punishment 
hence there is a tendency to keep after schoo!.” But he had fou 
that it did not peagace the desired result. He found the ee 
ones kept night a night. The abolition of corporal pup 
ment had been attended with great diminution of sevepensions. 


recesses. 
8u ntendent Dolph: “ Our teachers are inclined to keep 
pu after school to mske up work.’ 
nt Griffith: “ tion is @isecouraged and there 
is but little of it, though it ts al: i 
t eaid that when he took hog. three 
years ago, there were many detentions; now there are but few 
cases, and the children sometimes feel it even a bar iship that 
stay. The teachers bad acquired moral power. 
perintendent Cole thoroughly discourages teachers from 
after school. ; 
t P. H. Hull, of Waverley, could see no good in 
the practice of detention after schoo). 
8u tendent Smith in answer to a question, * Any ir fiction 
of physical pain is corporal punishment. 
8u it McMillan, said that every teacher should have 
the magnetism to contro! ber scholars while in school, and that 
the hours as they now are, are pong eno without any extra 
time. ventilation in any school-room is such that it is detri- 
mental to a child's bealth,to keep it in too lovg, and sone 
ferred the method of merrirg mterviews with delinquents in 


lessons. 
attend to the pills, and the mental strain which of 
cncher fter a day's work, should erd at four o' 
from +t tid next morning in re- 


i for anower "s work. 

puneendent E})is, al e opposed to the practice, yt 
thought that something sbould be conceded to teachers, w 
—s experience are compelled to take charge of schoo 


The kindergarten methods applied to primary work. 
Superintendent Cole bed his preparatory pr imarv depart- 
ment in which he had adopted selections from kindergarten 
methods. reeeive in this department the younsos 
—e age once a month,and they remain one r 
a-half each day, and for six or eight weeks when they are re- 
— — regular primary department, well prepared for 
we . , 
Superintendent §. J, Hamilton, of Oswego, also described a 
of engra eesrpentes meth ds upon 
the public system ; he made the following statements of 
the advantages of so doing. . 


ADVANTAGES TO PRIMARY. CHILDREN FROM KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. 


senses are developed and the perceptive faculty oultt- 








‘| 1. The 
vated, wh'ch prepares the child for closer observation in the pri- 


school. 
~ The law of relation which is the ey & principle in the 
system, leads to continuity of though’. A well 
en child will be an attentive primary chiid, 
attentive habit is developed in the kindergarten. 
4. Primary children will have‘a higher appreciation of natural 


The first year’s work in the 
by children from three to five years old, excepting the work m 


6. Chil learn to read and write much more readily than, 
ve not P 


ry) 


» 


those who ha had kindergarten work. 

Fo name Guved by no training, hence money & 
saved. ' 

8. Children can leave for work at an earlierage. There-° 

9 The dinciping of eb should be lightened as the: 

‘ are re- 
moved from noes, two yeers earlier then omar 


The above conclusions are the result of careful comparison of 
ork done by kindergarten children and those who have noi had 
Sodietg end care pampesing tp enaben astoctions vf tacdorvaten 
se ons 
Superintendent Dolph : “The advant ¢ kindergarten work. 
: “ The advantages o w 
are mainly in giving mental activity to cnildren of ‘uncultivated . 
that at home.” 
believed it was feasible to do some” 
ublic schools. 


some portions o 


Su f the commuttee - 
appltanal tet pene teantearer ibe ered 
high noc 


vor to unify the grade work prepara, 
"he Seps 
villages 


In this and other states. 
It resolved that usually nine years of schoo! work precede the 
course, and that course extends over four years, 
Only about oue-twentieth of the public 





school pupils enter the high-schoo! 
en -acbool. 

‘Treasurer fanford 
Balanceonhand..........  ........ $17.58 
Membership fees received.....................++ 32.00 
RS Bie a in hie dns is owbides cobebenscdpes 49 58 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The following officers were unanimously elected for the next 


‘ L. 8. Foster, Ithaca; vice- nt, W. M. Scott, , 
Bingbamton ; secretary and treasurer, H. R. Sanford, Middie- 
Binghamton was selected as the place of next meeting. 


oe og ee is made only by C. I. Hoop &Co., | 
well, Mass. It is with the 
greatest skill and care, under the di *of the men 








‘of chapter 421 of the levy of ‘who originated it. Hence Hood's Sarsaparilla may be . > 


upon as strictly pure, honest, and reliable, A 
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school is accomplished — 
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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
4. W. CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, C. D. WARNER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Seventy-seconp VoLumME commenced with 
the Number for December, 1885. 





It is the purpose of the publishers to make 
Hanrper’s MaGazine for the new year of unprece- 
dented interest. On the conclusion of Miss Woor- 
son’s novel, “ East Angels,” and Mr. Hows.1s’s 
“ Indian Summer,” there will be commenced serials 
from R. D. Beacemore and Mrs, D,. M. Cratk. A 
new editorial department, discussing topics sug- 
gested by current literature, will be contributed 
by W. D. Howktts, beginning with the January 
Number. With three departments, under the 
ebarge respectively of George Wiuiiam Curtis, 
W. D. Howetts, and Cuaries Dupiey Warner, 
the editorial portion of Harpgr’s MaGazine will 
claim the attention of every intelligent reader. 

Among other attractions for the year may ‘be 
mentioned a series of papers in the form of ‘a 
story—depicting characteristic features of Amer- 
ican society—written by Cuartes Duptey War- 
ner, and illustrated by C. 8. Remnnart; the con- 
tinuation of the papers on “Great American 
industries” and “ American Cities;” the con- 
tinuation and completion of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’s 
series of illustrations for “She Stoops to Con- 
quer;” “Sketches of the Avon,” by ALFRED 
Parsons; papers on “The Navies of Europe,” 
by Sir Epwarp Resp, illustrated; curious stud- 
ies' of American Colonial History, by Colonel 
T. W. Hieeinson; more sketches of “ Frontier 
Military Life,” by R. F. Zocpaum, with the au- 
thor’s illustrations; ‘Southern Sketches,’ by 
Resecca Harpine Davis; illustrated: sketches 
of adventure connected with the hunting of 
“Large Game in America,” etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

A model of what a family periodical should be. 
—Boston Traveller. 

It meets the highest wants of the people.—W ash- 
ington Post. 

* It abounds in brightness, variety, and in admir- 
able illustrations. There is somachs Sor every 
kind of taste, and entertainment for all —London 
Daily Telegraph. 

Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standand of uniform excellence.—Examiner, N. Y. 

Its history is a large part of the li 
of the nineteenth century in America,—N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Jis illustrations are as superb as its articles are 
< , racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work, 
; “ap ¥ seasonable and delightful read- 
ing. ect tee of literature and 
enolate, N.Y. v 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The Volumes of Harper’s MaGazine, for 
three years back, in cloth binding, will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 
each ; or, in half-calf binding, on receipt of 
$5. 25 each, 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Bemittances should be made by Post-office Senay Guder $e Death, to'wvela chatted 6t Wee. When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 
te HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the ‘titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Pus.isHep BY HARPER -& BROTHERS, Franxun Square, New York. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 














Now is the Gime to Subscribe. 





q ; é - 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Tairtreta Voice will begin with the Num- 
ber dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 30, 1885. 





Harprr’s WeeEkty justifies its title as “A 
Journal of Civilization ” by reflecting, with stead- 
ily increasing fulness and accuracy, the progress 
of civilization, and by embodying as well as by 
recording ‘the continuous advance of American 
literature and American art. 

It presents, in faithful and graphic pictures, 
the noteworthy ‘events of the day, portraits of 
men of the time, reproductions of the works of 
celebrated artists, cartoons by eminent. pictorial 
satirists, and humorous illustrations of the lu- 
dicrous aspects of social and political life. 

Besides the pictures, Harper’s Werxty is full 
of good reading. It always contains instalments 
of one, occasionally of two, of the best novels of 
the day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories 
are bright and éntertaining. Poems, sketches, 
and papers en iniportant topics of current in- 
terest by the most popular writers, and columns 
of humorous and personal paragraphs, make it 
interesting to everybody. 

As a family journal, the care that has been 
successfully exercised in the past to make Har- 
pEr’s WEEKLY a safe, as well as a welcome, visitor 
to every household will not be relaxed in the 
future. »The ultimate influence of the subjects 
treated in its text and in its illustrations is not 
less considered than their immediate public in- 
terest. It is conducted in the belief that such 
scenes as would. be repulsive or brutalizing to 

witnessing 
jects for literary or pictorialwepresentation. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A thoroughly able, instructive, and entertaining 
journal for’ the’ household, Is ‘general ‘news ts 
well selected, its editorials are. judicious and vigor- 
ous, its stories are of high interest, its moral tone is 

tionable, and its illnstrations are as famous 
as ws thay deserve to be.—Congregationa ist, 

For the WEEKLY seem the distine- 
tion of being the best illustrated paper in America, 
and every successive volume shows new strength and 
en — Transcript. 

ablest and most power ful illustrated 
ical ymblished. we mrt <r ter ane ta 
A. should be in every family throughout the land. 

A purer, more interesting, te toned, better il- 
lustrated paper is not in this or any 
oe Ne. .—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

ly paper of the’ day that, in 
its essential characteristics, is recognized as a na- 
tional paper —Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The last Three Annual: Volumes of Harpgr’s 
Werk y, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol- 
ume), for $7.00 per volume. 


them’ cannot form fit sub- 





HARPER'S: BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF FASHION, IN- 
STRUCTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Nixeteentn Voivume will. begin with the 
Number dated January 2, 1886, issued 
on December 18, 1885. 





Harper’s Bazar offers a host of brilliant at- 
tractions designed to interest every member of 
the family circle. It combines the choicest lit- 
erature and the finest illustrations with the 
latest fashions, the most useful household knowl- 
edge, and all the arts that make home attractive. 
Ite weekly plates of the latest Paris and New 
York styles, with well-fitting patterns, and de- 
scriptions of the materials and styles in vogue, 
enable ladies to save many times the cost of sub- 
scription by being their own dressmakers. It 
spreads the changes of fashion throughout the 
land. Its articles on household matters are 
from the best sources, and are eminently prac- 
tical. Its papers on social etiquette are of the 
highest interest. Much attention is paid to art 
decoration, and exquisite embroidery designs are 
published, from the decorative art societies. 

The literary excellence of Harper’s Bazar is 
beyond -dispute. Its serial stories are by ac- 
knowledged masters of fiction. Its pithy edi- 
torials are marked by good sense, and its short 
stories, poems, essays, and other matter are the 
best of the kind, Not a line is ever printed in 
its columns that could offend the most fastidious 
taste. 

The fine art illustrations of Harrrr’s Bazar, 
from the best native and foreign artists, form a 
marked feature of the journal, as do the bright, 
humorous cuts which have won it the name of the 
American Punch. No pains or cost'will be spared 
to maintain the high standard of the paper. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


Harrer’s Bazar is‘ not only an authority in 
the world of fashion and on matters relating to the 
home, but it also contains in every number an 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading of 
general interest.—Observer, N. Y. 

To take it is a matter of economy. No lady 
can afford to be without it.—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 

Par excellence the ladies’ paper of the country, 
@ mirror ft hen a minister of comfort and 
ornament in the family.—The Watchman, Boston, 

Tt has become an established authority ‘with the 
ladies of America.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A ‘welcome visitor in thousands of homes.— 
XY. Tribune. 
The arbiter 


and instructor in taste, fashion, and 
economy.—Providence Journal, 
The very best family paper in the country — 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


The last Three Annual Volumes of Harpzr’s 
Bazar, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 


paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 


the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol- 
ume), for $7.00 per volume. 
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A SIXTEEN-PAGE oa 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND Giqy fie speci! 
Subscription per Year, $2.00, Thor 

gigl, 

The Sevenra Voice commenced with the Nm, pow! 
ber issued November 3, 1885. rel 

centu 

The position of Hanrer’s Younc Prory y land 
the best juvenile weekly is firmly establishe 

It is a miscellany of the choicest reading fy T 
boys and girls, and it contains the best ltery 
and artistic work anywhere to be purchased, 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial serutiy Frou 
in order that the paper shall contain nothing hag, ske 
ful, and that it shall be an effective agency jy ri 
the mental, moral, and physical education of x h 
readers. Its stories have all the dram: atic inter. hig 
est that juvenile fiction can possess, without ayy. — 
thing pernicious. Its articles on scientific a) Pr 
jects, travel, and the facts of life, are by wry | 
ers whose names insure accuracy and value. |y { 
historical stories, biographical tales, etc., presey 
attractively the most inspiring incidents in histor, 
and in the early lives of notable men and wome: Thir 
in every number appear stirring poems, amusiy ins 
rhymes, and ingenious puzzles, and ovcasioualj Te] 
articles on embroidery and other forms of needs Ge 
work. Papers on athletic sports, games, aj 20 
pastimes have their place, while fine pictures ty Mic: 
the foremost artists and engravers lavishly illus 
trate its pages. There is nothing cheap abo 
it but its price. 

That Harper’s Youne Peropie fulfils ty 
requirements of young readers is proved ly A 
its large circulation in this country anda 
Great Britain, and this circulation is a scarey 
less emphatic testimonial to the fact that it he Ap 
won the approval of parents also. Pastors, ted ki 
ers, and the press are united on this point wit a 
parents and children. . 

PRESS NOTICES. T 

It deserves a place in every home blessed wil By 
children, whose lives it will make better and brighte a 
with its weekly visits.—Ziou's Herald, Boston. 

This bold venture in the field of juvenile liter SE 
ture has proved a victory... . It deserves a wt 
come at every fireside.—Rev. J, H. Vincent, DD, 
in the Sunday-School Journal, V. Y. As 

A model juvenile, A boy or girl can haw N 

rer and brighter magazine as a weekly guet- h 
Independent, N. Y. fi 
Its tone, variety, and general excellence of lite 
ary workmanship are admirably sustained.- 
Christian Union, N. Y, 

Lt continues to lead the weekly ate jo 
youth.—The Living Church, Chi 

A cort of neceanty in juccnile Fifa. . . So firm 
ly has the little weekly magazine taken /old wy 
its readers one. can scarcely conceine of tl 
time when it was not.—N.Y. Evening Post. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volume VL, with about 700 Illustrations. pp 
viii., 832. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. 4 
few copies of Volumes IL, IIL, IV., and V. sil 
on hand. Price $3.50 each. Volume |, is 
1880, out of print. 
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ASSELL & COMPANY’S 
New Publications. 





A SUPERB VOLUME. 


ETCHING 


An outline of its Technical Processes and its History, with some Remarks on Col- 
lections and Collecting. By S. R. Koguier. Illustrated by thirty plates by old 
and modern etchers, and numerous reproductiors in the text. 1 vol., ae 
quarto, gilt top, price $20.00 : half morocco, gilt edges, $30.00; full morocco, 
$40.00. 

1 is of al interest, as it is the first connected history of etching ev 
written. "Tete very 4 illustrated, contain no less than one hundred and twenty-five 

e a ee i sane, ee are waahes oe is by old and mod = oe Swain wain Gilford ree 

lanne, bd 8 Eyemens, Bajos, | ? nger, ’ 


Thomas Moran, Moran, oran, 

gigl, etc. Among the etchings by old masters are several (C. B. _Hopter, ‘Dietrich, printed 
from the ovianeal plates, while others (Durer, Rembrandt, hem, etc hic 
fac-similes. The ninety-five examples in the text consist of ovorypi c i of 


hings, illustrating the =e history of the art, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
ay corn to our own day; in Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, France, Spain, Eng- 
land and Av 


ERS 0 EDITION DE LUXE OF 
THE WILD FLOWERS OF | nap CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 


From twenty-four original water-color OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ketches, drawn from nature (with appro- | Descri Histori Pictorial With in- 

priate text). By a8 Homan rote: troduction by the Rev. Prof. Bonysy, 

chromo-lith hed + F. R. S., and contributions by eminent au- 

hi hest style of the art. dine thorities. With'upward of 150 illustrations. 

highest style oft fall g ‘lt, Somsiod bene rues on imperial 4to paper with six 

and vee colored inks. New style. page illustrations, produced on Iiudia 
Price $7.50. 


faery xtra clot, itt top, prio $10.00. 

ew nm, NO nn 

CHARACTER SKETCHES beveledboards, full gilt: Price, 
FROM DICKENS. 


extra cloth, 
$5.00. 
Third series. Costotes six new and orig- THE STORY OF THE HEAV- 
FREDERICK BARNARD ; ENS. 
vure by Messrs. 


Goupil & Co., —— India pen size |By Ropert STAWELL BALL, LL. D., F. R. 


20x14 1-4, In po: , price, ‘A. S. Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 
waa ote uratcess arias Sat | Seer obi Sra bd ass coe 
“iarchioness Bob "Or Cratchit pa me » $5.00. 
LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 
ALONG en GREAT OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


wel Pata eupnicl hy kis omy ad 
t of the travels of the Alas- m ma’ supp y ‘amily an 
7 ng ee he Expedition of 1883 alongthe| friends and fom rsonal recollections. 

ty River, from its source to its| In one el t octavo volume, with several 


great 
th. By Lieut, FREDERICK rm hun ustrations, many of which have 
t vol. octavo, fully illustrated, $3.00. never before been publish Gilt top, 


beveled boards. In 
OBERON AND PUCK. 


Verses grave and gay. By HELEN GRay 
Conk. lvol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE WORLD’S LUMBER- 


THE STORY OF A RANCH. 


By ALICE’ WELLINGTON rw or 4 1 vol. 
square 16mo, blue and gold, $1. 


SHORT STUDIES FROM NA- 


A Series of Familar ll on A eacamyy ROOM. 
eel Phenomena. With full- -|A gossip about some of its contents. By 





lustrations and diagrams, and a co ered SELINA GAYE. With fifty-seven illustra- 
frontispiece. 352 pages, crown 8vo, $1.50.| tions. 1-vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 





[HE ]AGAZINE OF ART 


COMMENCES WITH THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER, 
. NOW READY. 
The Frontispiece is an Exquisite Photogravure after Ruysdael. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. - - $3.50 per Year. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1886 will contain a number of Special Articles, pre- 
pared by the American editor, on American Art and Artists, with illustrations by our 
best American engravers. The Department of Americar Art Notes will be continued as 
heretofore. The Monthly Frontispieces will present a succession of pictures which will 
be examples of the several processes employed, such as photogravure, color-printing, 
wood-engraving, chromo-lithography, photo-lithography, etc. 

Illustrated Prospectus free o application. 





(S3"SEND TWENTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Now Ready. | arioccaaahe Pat Sh et afta | Send for It. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y, 


Se SS 


Christmas Buyers will find>the following memo- 
randum of Service in making up their list of choice 
and valuable books for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


“Saas “ihisunttoss eect Mustented eattion, with portratt and 24 fuil- 
cristae arias oval’ 


mee Hey ~ Andrew. i size 

Svo, cloth, gilt, $5; morendel sue $10; 
c OF P RY AN SONG N d ised Edition. 

“auarsem osts cp ame ao I ustrations ious By Cours, Dickman. Peodertone, 

: edges. $5 ; full morocco, gilt, $10; tree 


GE ELIOT’S POEMS. Llustrated Bad., with 16 full- page [Uustrations by Garrett 
, and others. ed by Geo. T. Andrew. 8 lot : 
: cuit o, Eagraved by vo, cloth, full gilt, r A full 


RED O LIne nh Byes AE ne RSIAN corre paied covers cath 20 vols., $3 per rol. lp ney 


ach volume inabox. T 
Scandi tendt comaneive ¥ tine of poe's in leather bindings ever put on the market atso low a 


RED Le ER. POEMS. By Eaglish men and women. ziilustrated edition. 24 full-page 


vo, cloth, gilt, $3.50; murocco or tree calf, $7 
“ One of the cheapest, mpatien, end tn erety way eee ae numerous anthologies. As ; 
~ —~ arenes popular handbook and work of English poetry, it is without a rival.’ “%. "y 


INITIA AND eS DONY A Dictionary of Literary Diaguises. Edited by W 
ry AkS A leet nad ous; half-moroceo, $7.50 ; haif- moroood, interleuv $10; 

ciotn, inte lea ved, tains 12,000 Initial; and Pseudonyms and 7,000 real 

authors, wi 


A DicTi Y OF POETICA vor IONS. Based upon that of Henry 
Bose: QUART Of, OFT Beas gue naris jon of over 1,200 quotations. By A ‘ampa L. 
ABD. Urowa, 8vo, beveled boa interleaved edition, 3. 50. 

HER nm Asys Y’S TOWER. By w. Herwoars Drxox. A Histo: the 

, 12mo, 7 illustrations, $3.50. 7S aoree 
arm ceult of of Ne years’ research an.) pain: soking labor. Bringing the records of the tower 
from the earl ae ye? to tne story of the last prisoners confined there. 


POOR coy, WHO Sxo mOoU By aman K. Bottow. Short b ica 
sxciches adhy reeiey, ay Tastor, ~o¥-% Faraday, Genera: Sheri- 
other + noned peop. With numerous portraits. 12mo, $1. 


PR NCES. P¥yTHore s 
aLPPLB, 
Janes on, With 60 il iliustrations. "8? 8vo, $2 


CN pata dad toting a Red coc o- ie Lapy CaLoorr. With 36 illus‘ratiors. Elegantly 


in concise and easy language all eae 
lish history for young peopie. mo, clotb, $1.25. . <= maial tacts of 


T 5, . On 1 . fe 
Lt a ART Ue SET aNoe the plan of “ Little Arthur's Engiand,”’ and bound 


ABBOTT'S AMERICAN HISTORY. New cdition. 4vols. $1.50 pervol. $6 per set. 
BIRCHWOOD. By Jax, 12000, $1,25, 


The initial volume of a new series bv a writer of great promise, who has produc ed f 
unusual interest and value to young people - . acure 


Als», by the same author, Tae F.t.g Cius. 12mo, $1.25. 


names of 


awe meng, Louie ms OF eve | TIME. a7 James T. 


8e CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. Edited by 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


55 Franklin St.. Boston, Mags., 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF BOOKS ADAPTED AS 


AIDS TO TEACHERS, 


—AND FOR— 


Day-School, Sunday-School, and Home Entertainments. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Children’s Hour. Popular Amusements. 


By Mrs. M. 2 28 Siade. Containing Dialogues,| For Schooland Home. we ottiions by Oliver 
Gpoomnes, © pttoa Sone, bleaux, Charades.) Optic. 
ches, Boss Ta 1 vol., 16mo, boa Price, 50 cents. 


ventle Comedies, ete, 
| 
for Primary Sch fe Manual of “Gymnastic 


Price, 80 conta. vou Exercises. 
Exhibition td By font W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston 


vol, 16mo. Price, 40 cents. 
M.B. C.Slade, Dialogues. Speeches, | 
leg, "Charaden, black nn te yh a oe Pleasant Times. 





and and Hig Shoot iN fate emo, bosrds. eaters Price SO cen et 2 vol, 16mo, boards, 

National Kindergarten Marion West's Sunday- 
Songs and. Plays. | School Concerts. 

Written and collected by Mrs, Louise P [ Sak, Bene, Seante, Suton, G9 conte, 
Festi aaa meat, htode m, Norwel| Mezekiah Butterworth’s 
boards. Price, 50 Concert Book. 


Charades and Pantomi-| *"° "°°." Price, 99 cents 
mes. Frank Sweet's Concert 


For Schools and Home Entertainment; with Book. 
socoge uz Ouver Optic, 1 vol., 10mo, boards! 4 yo), 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Slade’s Sunday- 
The Now Dialogues. School Entertainments. 
50 cents. lvol., 46mo, boarda. Price, 50 cents, 


H. A. YOUNG & CO. have just issued two valuable catalogues, which they 
furnish gratis on application. Books by maila specialty. Estimates furnished, and 
correspondence with authors solicited. Address 


MENEY A. YOUNG & CO.,, 





k SS Franklin 6t., Boston, Mass, 
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“The Atlanitic Monthly’ 


For 1886 
Will comtain the following Serial Stories: 


IN THE CLOUDS, - 
5 ee Craddock, Author of “The Pro 
Mphet of shed reat Smoky Mountains,” “In the Ten- 


HENRY JAMES. 


{“ The Casamassima will continue until 


August, 1886. 
THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By Wine. I ee ee. en ee oe 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will wiite for Taz ATLantic Moyraxy for 1886. 


JOHN FISKE 
Will contribute six or more papers on U; States 
ution » . 


bi y gooetn the =e — the 

the adapiion of 

cuss @ portion of y eae tg 
and cannot fail to be exceedingly Hngty engaging by reason 
- Dw Figke’s ample know ugularly clear 


PHILIP SL Sees. } HAMERTON, 


The distinguished English writer, will furnish # series valle 
of articles comparing ach ro English poopie, char. 


acter, opinions, customs, etc. 


‘THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
1 ~ > appeeeemeal ll etc., will contribute some 


UESTIONS. The i apectn t i 
Joos wee 4 ly as ne conspicucaal Siiee betbre the public 


tures TLAN 
maintained its remarkabie prestige as a literary - 
zine will be carefully provi: asd toe eran the coming 


year. 
TERMS : $4.00. a bi in advan: Teena FREE ; | 
cente.a somgee. ith 4 Lt a 
Hawthorne Be w Bryan 
Lowel’, or or Holmes.€5 00; see adat --t, Heri 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risks of the 
sender, and therefore, rem! va should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON MIF¢LIN. & COMPANY, 


& Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


By John G. waietier, A Notable Holi Volume. 
niustrated with vifteen full-page Engra 
Nature ee 5 and containing a su 
r. Whittier. cart ta be 
fully bows, cloth, seu Persian levant, with 
cover desiga in —§ and Kol F861 00; tall so lished 
calf, tree panel iniai. rder, a new 
and ‘elegant style, $18. 02 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. Cxane, Professor of the Romance Lan 
iO Corneil University. 1 vo 





$vo, 

of .curious patcoens, lke Grimm's German 

Tales, ®,coatal over a hu meee A a alg Tales of 
Seats, Collected’ trom all pares of corlay 

a pectic» pone’! ably 


ew Portfolio.. Oliver 
olmes. bette gilt top, 91.50 ~ 


BONNYBOROUGH. 


pow ene: ~ bees rs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “Faith 
ee 's Girlhood, ” * The Gayworthys,” etc. $1 50. 


...'.° POETS OF AMERICA. 
, author of * Vic- 


Wendell | 


e225. Poets,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, b~ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LOUIS 
AGASSIZ 


By Elizabeth €. Agassiz. With Portrait and 
several ations 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4. 
STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 
Richard Grant Whi author of a. Life of 
ae Ay oeneniad thelr tees 
a hou and Witkin “etc. Gaicrm wit! 
“Words and their Uses;” algo uniform with 


the Riverside ; of Shakespeare. 1 vol., 
crown 8yvo, $1.75 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


A Sketch, Political and Military. ard eer Jobn Cea- 
man Ro member of the M: 
forical ‘iety. With Maps. 1 vol., crown ire, 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


By Charles bert Craddock, author of “In the 

‘Reanewee, pgptaies, “Down the Ravine 

$1 
BIRD-WAYS. 


Olive Thorne Miller, author of * _ Folks 
in Feathers and Fur,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED 
BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
By Jobn Jobe Fike, pat author of “Myths and Myth- 


cos By Charles E. Carry. 8vo, fully illustrated. $1.50 


-Childe Harold. 


AND EXPRess, 
Uniform with “Cni eye ’’ “The 
Lady of the Lake,” on Eepancng P= 
LUCILLE. 
a Aah a. Wy 160 illustrations. seen 
ys of wow and the bosstcawens 
hights of the Crimea. 
a new edition is simply he illustrations. 
printing, and ie ustrations. 
most charming Ontlnens’ pitt tt.”—AMERICAN 
LitgeRaRy CHURCEM : 


With more than 100 illustrations, and ornament- 

“Wild Scottish beauty. Never had a poem of 
eed and immortal beau yn amore fitting set- 
—CHICAGO 


THE PRINCESS. 


The be most famous poem of Lord Tenryson. With 
120 illustrations. 7 


“The most superb book of the season. The ex- 
quisite pom g ba a fit casket for Tennyson's 
enchan '"—-HARTFORD JOURNAL. 


Fifelee LADY OF THE LAKE. 


rb fine-argedit with 120 "ye py 
* obec Scott’s poces of Savane, ‘ . 
“On page are aren sa e great ome 0! 
we aiten bane Ben-venue throw- 
ing its shadowed masses we the lakes, and t be 
_—,s — of Ben = lomo. hemming ihe bori- 
TLANTIC MONTHLY. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


This delightful j: pout sets forth the wonders 
of the Believing Voyage, the Sugar-Pium Gar- 
den, the Butt erscotchman, the Moving Forest, 
Jack and the Sng = k's Farm, the Giant Bador- 
tul, Sinbad Sailor’s House, etc, With many 
quaint iitosteetione 


»| THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
By W. D. Howells. $1 50. 


“ No novel since ‘ Uncie Tom's Cabin’ has been 
pay gt ae or tees men.” —NEw JE- 


and} RUSALEM MESSEN 


“It is a noble p~ & The art expended is 
iitgree: the every line is as Seno Pe aM 
portions are exqu 
EEPHIA PRR. - 


FOR A WOMAN. 
By Nora Perry. 16mo, $ 
“For a Woman’ ”—I pri just read it at a 
cingle pitting Se 4 one not leave M It is,a 
pub ite wilke> 
it. et quant as well as pat bet and, 
1s best of holesome.””—JOHN G. Wat- 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By Edgar Fawcett. $1.50. 


AULNAY TOWER. 


By Bianche Willis Howard. $1.50, 


LOVE; | 
Or; A Name. 7 
By Julian Hawthorne, $1.50. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 


we 8h D. Howells. 8vo. With enuly bound, with 
y Magnificent) und, W 
full ful lt edges & neat box, $5; morocco or 


ion oie of Florence and its famous 
churches and palaces, Guelphs and Ghibellines, 


artists, poets Rigne, Faun, 
and Lucca, Pistoja, ahd other rare old cities o 


y. 
ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 
Hrouse and Home, Mis 16mo, 


*—PHILA- 


and ing. p heme 
Parents an 


Customs, Church and Religion, 
Cncme, Co 


A NARRATIVE OF MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


By Gen. W. B. Hazen. 8vo. With illustrations. $3, 





0S UNGLE *TOM'S CABIN. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. An ent now ‘eat 
tion, including a long [Introduction 
this marvelous story was written and with what 
enthusiasm’ the youl © welcomed it. Cloth, $1. 


» CALENDARS FOR 1886. - 


1 containing 
ms Reel obese nme? 


writings 
i} 
i ae eons ; $1 each. a ys a 
+" For bale by 
“Saat sea. on — “er price by price by thepubliahers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
11 East 17th St., New York, 


IN CAMP AND BATTLE 
With the Washington Artillery of New waateine. 
By W. M. Owen. Dlustrated, 8vo, $3. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By G. M. Towle. 50 cents. 


ot MRS. CLEMENT'S ART HAND- 
BOOKS. 


Three valuable band-books, with many illustra- 
tions. editions. Each in ove vol., crown 
$7.00. Cloth, $3.00 ; balf calf, $5.00; tree calf, 


*.* Bold by booksellers, Sen Sent ” eae re- 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 


sai] The Prehistoric Palace of the Ki 





“jard collection o 


roid. |BOOKS FOR PHE HOLIDAYS 





TIRYNS: 


of Tiryns. The Results of the 
Latest Excavations. TaNane 


By 
SCHLIEMANS,| of 
author of * M ie 


Dr.,William Dorpfeid 188 wood-«’ ——% 
plaice in ghromo- lithography, 1 map 
plans. 1 vol., royal octavo, superbly eae oound $10, 
“Tbe best. most interesting, and most impor- 
}- he of Dr. Schliemann's w nrks.”—-{ Hon. on. Eugene 


ex- 

Two Years i in the Jungle. vertences 

pr Sg ag may and Naturalist “in’India. Ceylon, 

the Malay Peninsula,and Borneo. By WILLIAM 

HornapDay. 1 vol., 8vo., with maps and 
flinsteati~ns. #4. 

“ Since man. tee week of Mr. A. R. Wallece foie 
Malay 4 no su rtant a ion 
has been made to the data of natural history as i 
embodied in this record of exact and ample 
preservation in a seldom field.”—New 


in. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rudder Grange, xewiy"itiustatea by. 


Newly iliustzated by A 
B. Frost. One ‘vol., 12mo, $2. 
This edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous boo! 
prepared tor the ay C3 nearly 1 
new illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost,who admira- 
bly supplements the cnstlnaee 's quaint humor by 
ictures which are in themselves intensely funny. 
. © more attractive book can be found by holiday 
uyers. 


7 ° 
By Mrs. BuRTON 

Bric-a-Brac Stor 18S. Hakniow. Titus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. One vol., 12mo, $2. 
“ Few volumes will receive a warmer welcome 
from children. . [tis praise enough for Mr. 
Crane’s illustrations to that they onize 
with the stories. We confess to have been be- 
guiled by the book into a forgetfulness of time, 
cares, and pretty much everyth i — con- 
secutive hours.”—Caristian intelli 


Stories by American Authors. « ner Bo. 

ition,” 10 vols., beautifully bound, gilt top. In 

a box, $7.50. 

This fine edition has been made necessary 

the repeatediy cxyroms demand for this ~ wd 
American short stories in a 

form suitable for preservation on the library 

shelf or for gifts. 


The 0 Old- Fashioned Fairy Book. are. 


HARRISON. With many quaint illu:- 


The Greek Islands, and Turkey 
After the War. DB. at author of a 


” “among the Holy Hills,” etc. ; 
br 0, with maps and illustrations, $1.50, 
wisn began sith toe rauine "Prgtm the wis 

¥ ie 

y to the Golden Hi i, 


4 yoenge. ete. reface volume aX and a Rae sal interesting 
in|: by Rrogeenor F. Agr *4 F ciptrioutions cont ibu o 


gives a strikh 


bich the oan 
of the ra = and isnportant changes which = 


been and are sti:l going on in the Greek Arohj. 
pe ago and Turkey. Ths maps are of specia) 
mportance and value. 


Children’s. Stories in American His- 


Omnrertax W 
tory. Ilgeteated by J. STREP aves 


vol,, 12mo, —_ 
“A ootientton of 


the child's ad ”*—[ Brookly 
Stuff and Nonsense 
tures and 


“*Ifanything more pet 
pose, printed we have not seen it.” 


The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, of Great Renown in Not- 


and ill 
tinghamshite. by Gowanp ~ Sow 


. + 
ur ideal “3 a Christmas souvenir.’ *—(Har- 


The eres Bs of Louisiana. Gr por. 


quarto, rokiy illus 
extra oth Vr tall gilt, ina box, $5. 
4 trated ex resque; au ad- 


picturesq 
— ipa — f oo week. ”—[ Boston Jour- 


"|The Bo wh, Library of Legend and 
Chivalry ere by Preuerichs 
mas G ARTHUR. THE BOY'S 

OISSART. KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF 
WALES. THE BOY'S PERCY. 


Four vols., cloth , uniform binding “-% per 
set, $7. Sold separately, price per vol., $2 


American. Boy's Handy Book: Or, 
What To.Do, and How To Do It 


stories ot American 

book ‘book tadehbly impresses on 
Union. 

A Collection of 

é Su gemene Pic. 

GNSB 8vo, $1 
bas ever 
t Ama- 





tations by Miss Rosina Emer. 1 vol., square 
16mo, $2. 


x«*»T hese books for sale by all booksellers, 





Ask Your Bookseller For 


HEROINES OF THE POETS, 
Illustrated by LungEN. Edition De Luxe, $15, 
Popular edition, $3.00. 


WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, 
By Hezexiag Burretwortsa. Edition De Luxe, 
$10. Popular edition, $2.00 


THE GOLDEN WEST, 
By MARGARET SrpNEY. $1.75. 


FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH MEXICO 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss SUSAN HALE, $2.50. 


Te HILL AND DOWN DALE, 
By Laura D. NICHOLS. $1 


HELPS BY THE WAY, 
With introduction by PHILLIPS BROOKS. $1. 00. 


BOY LIFE IN UNITED STATES NAVY, 
By HW. H. Cuark, U.8. Navy. $1.50. 


WONDER STORIES OF SCIENCE, 
Tilustrated. $1.50. 


oeeeriare CHRISTMAS, 
By Pansy. $1.50. 


New Baition of the Celebrated 
FIVE LITTLE oe AND HOW THEY 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. $1.50. 


BOY HEROES. a 
By Rev. E. E. HAE. $100. 


CHILDREN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
‘By Rose G. Kryasiey, daughter of Canon 
Kingsley. $1.v0. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
Tilustrated Christmas Catalogue and full Cat- 
alogue free. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, oy 


By D. C. Bearp. Illustrated by the author. $2. 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt'of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





a a 





MERRIEST 


AND 


WINGST 





dan 
Of all Magazines for Young Folks is 


WIDE AWAKE 


with a thousand pages a year of litera- 
ture by best authors, and half a thou- | 
sand pictures by best artists. | 





ATTRACTIONS FOR ’%6. 


A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGE and THE CRUISE | 
OF THE CASABIANCA, two yachting ( (seria?) stories 
bv les Remin; fF bot; A GIRL ANDA 
JEWEL. (serial), Harriet Prescott Spofford; 
agg po AND THE CAPTAIN and PEGGY leerials), 
aware © wey JT and a six months’ story ty 
Charl rles caddock. Also, ROYAL GIRLS 
AND ROYAL L COURTS by Mrs. John Sherwood; 
A CYCLE OF CHILD = (12 historic holidays), by 
pa e S. Brooks: STORIES OF AMERICAN | 
(12), IN PERIL (t2 Adventures), YOUTH 
In XII CENTURIES (12 Costume and Race Stud- 
ies), etc. (Fut. Prospectus Frees.) 


Only $3 a Year. Send 10c. for Spec. (Nov.) No. 


Magazines for Little Folks. 
BABYLAND, 50 cts. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN, $1 a year. 


THE PANSY, $1 a year. 
ADDRESS 


“3 
D, LOTHROP & 00., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 





















AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC.. 


By T. TATE. 


This has lc 
eg is in @ 
best books for teaebers who 
toe annotated with reference to bly Neg 
This k was thought so valuable, tha 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 


been a 





fine with the New New Eaneaions Col. Parker 


desire to study the foundation prin 


NOW READY. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


Revised and Annoaed by B. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal of he Lousiana Sae Norma! 
School. 1 vol. unique cloh binding, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 


h published many years avo, most of its 
ie recommends It as one 
edition will -— 


been evinced, 


New 


sof ll and 


25 ‘Clinton Place, 
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BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIF's. 


LAMIA. 





of 


sid malay egg, e406" Alene. 


tp premartng sale parton myice os Ser peaesegal 


rt of, m va ity is fully estab~ 

a 80 

Garriaees ease comaeon” 
being im the fullest 

the palnter, bas rem has rendered his Saul alsin a m degree ot 


excellence that ve gpase & tbis 
most —L » Lat 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN 


Empire. au. a. Uniform | with “ Youn: 
jks’ Ph a ene ee: 8vo. 
hiius tr trations. Extra e cloth, gilt. $2 wach 


“an etuaiseiiie pites of Wesdey e: nd histerical work 
is ‘ oors story told for the sake of givi 
ARE but it shows the reasons of Home's f ts all in 


a way that appesis to a bright youth and at dy, 


1 leavesa moral lesson. it be wise! coatn, 
=< studies" FAilo® 


YOUNG FOLKS’ QUERIES- 


A Story. alt va LAWRENCE Cabinet 4to, bs Fully 
and “ oat * Whys and and Whetefo ‘ores.’ Extra 


This volume. ~s its cessors, “ Young Folks’ 
minnie form ofa stony, writen tna sanpie 
2 a orm a w en in & 

tsplasing aby, a great desl of aetul and tasrent 


ing informa: 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY CAL- 
An raped tn Design. By Wu H. Low 
Chromo. tho Witha Tablet co ani ye 
77 Fo gts te ‘Golden freasure” for 
*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B., LIPPINCOTT Co. 
715 & 717 Market St., A tleteiphin. 





The Best Book for Teachers! 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


It will add danderfully to your eucces.. 


THE SCIENCE 


OF THE MIND 
APPLIED TO TEACHING. 


By Prof. U. J. Hoffman, 
Vi . 


‘ S enaeetenseneet 


Exceedingly Practical 


and Comprehensive. 





Just what every teacher needs to show him how to 
meetevery demand of the School-room. 


Nearly 400 Pages, and Price only $1.50 
: rai sameness Suna ease 


fam ‘cha pas rears 








SC Ses cae ance | 


FOWLER & WELLS 00, 
753 Broadway, New York. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Reference-Book, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TaBLE OF 
UniversaL History, A CHRo- 
NOLOGICAL DicTIONaRY OF UNI- 
VERSAL History, A BioGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. 


With Geographical Notes. 


s|FOR THE USE OF STUD- 


ENTS, TEACHERS, AND 
READERS. 
By LOUIS HEILPRIN. 


As a book of compact refer- 
ence this work is believed to 
considerable advantage 

its arrangement over other 


books of the kind—reference be 


ing in one part under dates, and 
in another under countries or 
events—while every effort has 
been made to render it absolutely 
accurate. The compiler had 
many years’ experience in the edi- 
torial department of the ‘‘ Amer- 


ican Cyclopedia” in verifying 
historical and biographical dates. 


“One of the most complete, compact, and val- 
uable works of reference yet uced.”—Troy 
Daily Times. 


“ Duequaled in its field."— Boston Courier. 

A small library in itself.” —Chicayo Dual. 

“ The conspectus of the world’s, history 
sented in the first part of the book is as f 
the wisest terseness could put within the epane.” 
= American. 

“ We miss hardly anyth Aye yea 
sider ——. and we bave not been able to 

e or misprint.’ New York 
Nation. 


“So far as we have tested the accuracy of the 
taney | we have found it Without, flaw.”"— 
n. 


“It would be difficult to oh te 80 val- 


The conspicuous merits of the work are com 
tion and accuracy. nts alone 
mH suffice to give the ‘ 


a a in every public private lib- 
— Beacon. 
“ This of knowledge 
work speedily become @ necessity Cathe 
reader, as wellas to the student.’’—De- 
roit Free Pres. 
BP A ye map ne meg d the readiness 
with which the reader can find t the information 


of which he is in , the volume is far in ad- 

pena ey he = be ts kind with which we are 

acquainted Saturday Evening Gazetie. 
= oy ag The 
graphical noles which ace: istorical tn. 


uninteresting incidents make 1t much easier to 
= ye about which accuracy is 
Hamilton avers that % too 

develop- 


retentive memory tents to Hades tae 

ment of the t much 

for d A work like is thus than 

mém: 8 needs no 
a 


‘care, and whose 
New Fork University 


Crown Svo, 579 pages. Half Leather, $3.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1, 8, & 5 Bonp Street, New York 





| Shepard's Chemistry, 


(PUBLISHED OCT. 28th.) 


Has already been introduced into fifteen 
Academies and High Schools, and six 
Colleges. Sample pages sent free. 

To teachers contemplating-a change in|. 
lens beste oe eT eee 
of the book will be sent free. 


“~ 
—_— 


0. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 
- S Tremont Place, Boston. 
_. M8 Astor Place, New York. 
' _ 85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 









WhynottryST. NICHOLAS? 


ND..now.the evenings are growing long, and the season has 
again when we begin to think about our winter 
e reading. What are you going to provide for the 
igiey Children this year? Why not try “St. Nicholas 
Magazine”? It contains not only fiction,—and 
wtfims that by the best writers,—but also suggestive 
; features, hints and ideas about art and science 
" and common things:—it is useful,— it is nec- 
essary. If you see a well-thumbed copy of “St. 
“Nicholas ” on the table of a house where there are 
y children, do you not get a good impression of the chil- 
® © dren of that household? Are they not apt to be bright 
Mi and quick and well-informed? “St. Nicholas” doesn't. 
pretend to take the place of teacher or parent,—but it’s 
a powerful auxiliary. 
“Is‘St,Nicnoras’ We shall not go into particulars here as'to the 
out xara” fine things that are coming in the new y= eye 
which begins with the November number; you can send us 
postal card, and we will forward specimen pages of Rosiaker 
number and prospectus free. In November begins “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” a serial story by Mrs. Frances H. Burnett; the next 
number, December, is the great Christmas issue ; in January, Mr. W. 
D.‘Howells's story will appear,—and so it goes right through the 
year. Horace E. Scudder is writing an interesting—mind you, 
an interesting —biography of George Washington; Miss Alcott 
writes short stories for girls; Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
has left more “ Bits of Talk for Young Folks”; J. T. 
Trowbridge writes'a serial ; the series of papers on the great 
English public schools, Eton and others, will 
delight the boys,—and “ Drill,” a serial story 
of school-life, will introduce a subject of impor- 
tance alike to fathers and sons ; the daughter of 
Racin Kingsley is writing about “ The Boy- 
= — héod of Shakespeare,” and,—but we said 




























The price is $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
You can subscribe with dealers, postmasters, or 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St. N. Y. 





“|THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


3,500,000 COPIES SOLD. 
In the new Library style of binding, smooth cloth, white label, price 
Qne Dollar per volume. Detailed list sent free. 


“ A Complete and well-selected Lib » Ogptnintas the collected wisdom, wit, imagination, 

and know of all and all countries. To confer on the readi , 2. this inestimable 

the issue of the already and ever- 

r aim was and is to produce t 

Enalie paseo ans iboe'ry Soares by the v wilt of Time, not rejecting 

mped by the ve oO! me 

modern works worthy of a place beside e them Trew sesuases De ve been reprinted from "the beat 

editions and edited careful y, (when eavoralw refuily bound ), Memoirs of the Authors being 

prefixed to each. ‘They are well printed and. oo tastefully t und as to merit a place on our book- 
Saives wethetically, as well as for their intrinsic excellence. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN ALREADY hay gr 
FAMOUS ORIENTAL BOOKS.—The Arabian Nights. 


Koran. —~. —— 
—Homer, (Pope), with Flaxman’s Illustrations. Tliad and Udyssey, vols. a 
LATIN o Vingit F den). TTALIAN -—Italian proverees (Roscoe). og nnd bootusy SPANISH, 








= Novelists ( ». Don xote. Lock "s Cid, 1 vol. 
GERMAN.—German Li re. Koscoe’s German so Rw ies Pemiis Rebinete. Grimm's 
ENCH.—Gil Blas. Ox ‘s Songs, and: Costello's e of Trou 1 

vol. ENGLISH eng it my. yl its Constitutional History, &c., (Hallam). History of 
4 vois, ie s Halt i Cur of ingiah ih History, 4 is." Pepy's nt ged Vol of a's Diney ENG: 

vo! , 4 vo . Evelyn's 

Lis oy RAPHY _ soutte ieee Dramatists and ovelists. Gitboate't Life and Letters. 
ife pf Scott, Johnson's ey of the Poets. Southey’ site of Nelson. ENGLISH 


HBBASS.— hecon's Works and Le py Camus Poome ant 
Bailads of and Septinnd "Percy's eth 


sFacry Queen and Poems, 

Geay, Beatty x “e. ed Viour of’ Wakefield. Cowper. Rurns, 

Ser oy Tours. Gampoell Boot Shelley. Moore. Keate. Colert ige. Words- 
emans. Heber. James Hy BR, ik. ati ‘oetry. 
‘Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare. Mackay's Poems. Keble's Christian Year, illus- 


en ar 08 tenres ‘s Bunyan's Poly War. Robinson Crusee. 





White's Natural History of Re gee. Lamb's Tales 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 3 vols. D'leraeli's Literary of Men of Genius. 
D'Israeli’s one 5 hr of Auieon D'Israeli’s Amenities 4 Lipevatues. 2 vols. 
Romance istory,-- . ain, ndia. Romance of London—Historical— 
8u (Johu Timbs'. Chas. Kuight's fia Hours with the Best Au 4 vois. Town- 
send's Every-Day Book of M La Century of Anecdotes, SS 
ae Ee 8 crea. ees Andersen's G2 Sent by mail, post on 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


- We want the addresses of live, enthusiastic teachers 
who desire to benefit their fellows and themselves by sell- 
ing our educational papers and books. They are so justly 
popular among teachers that agents who have energy and 





real enthusiasm in the cause, even if they distrust their 
own canvassing ability, are bound to succeed. Address 
for particulars,’ 


Be L. KELLOGG & 00., Educational Publishers, 
RSE Clinton Place, N. YY. 
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~ A ee Madmag’s” Legacy. P 
“ Sire!” exclaimed a man in the homely 
‘grab of a meclianic to Richelieu, Prime 
minister of France, as he was entering his 
palace ; ‘‘Sire, I have made a discovery 
*‘ which shall make rich and the 
‘nation which -shall develop jt. Sire, 
‘« will you give me’#n audience?” 
Richelieu, constantly importuned, final- 
ly ordered. the ‘‘madman” imprisoned. 
te, in jail he did not. desist from declar- 
ing his “delusion,” which one day at- 
tracted the attention of a British noble- 
man. who heard De.Cause’s story, and 
developed his discovery of steam pow er 
All great discoveries are at firat derided. 
Seyen years ago aman yet bs ig middle 
‘age, enriched-by a busifiess which covered 
the continent, found himself ‘suddenly 
stricken down. When his physicians said 
recovery was impossible, he used a new 
‘discovery, which like all advances _in sci- 
ence, had been opposed bitterly by the 
schoolmen. Nevertheless, it cured him, 
‘and out of gratitude therefor he conse- 
crated. a part of his wealth to the spread- 
‘ing of its merits before the world. Such 
in brief is the history of Warner’s safe 
‘cure, which has won, according to the 
testimony of eminent persons, the most 
deserved reputation ever ac to any 
kpown compound, and which is finally 
winning on its merits alone the approval 
‘of the most conservative practitioners. Its 
‘fame now belts the globé.—The Herald. 
ELY.S 


(CREAM Balm GA 


‘Cleanses the Head, 
Allays Inflamma- 
‘thon, Heals ‘Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
‘of taste, Hearing & 
‘Smelt. A Quick Re- 
‘tet. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM 
has gained « ovale 


‘reputation, re 
lied. ato Lat f 


ee  —————— = 












oarticle "app 
i‘particie 
‘each nostril ; 


Hy im: 
greabie Jo use. Pree poo. by mail or at druggists. Send 
tor i ELY BROTHERS. Druggists, Owego N., Y. 





CURE THe DEAF 


the work of the 
but invisible to 
All conversationand 
. We refer to those-us- 
k with testimonials. 


ly restore the hearing, and 
naturaldrum, Always in 
-others and comfortab 
even whispers heard distinct 

‘ing them. Send for fllustrated 


Tee. Addres ¢ 
F, HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N.¥.. Mention:this paper. 


perf 
posit 
to wear. 





ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
Cleansed and - 
DER? Pressed 
Without Bipping. TO EQUAL NEW. 


PAYS .& 


Finest Work in this Country. 


Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple PL, Boston, U.S. A, ' 


HEADQUARTERS ruSPoWAVUH x. 


SPECI OFFERS !—We will send you our 
#Wancy Work Book (new 1886 ion). for 8 twe- 
stamps. Our dew 10c. book. to Use y Wen 
Mat ria ls ton 40. A Feit Tipy GC Re Silk to 
work it’ for 20c. A FursexD linen y¥ and /mported 
Stk to work it; for 2c. “Florence *« Waste” 

SUk 25c, perpackage. EVERYTHING in this advert- 


(sement for 88 two-ceut stampe ( ) Mustrated Ob - 
culare free. Address, J. F. INGAL! 8, Lynn, 


COLUMBIA ES) 


—— OF TODAY 
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LUSTRATED CATALOGUE SmiuAAIR Y .. 
SENT FREC. ’ aS 

THE-POPE- MFG: CO: > 

597g WASHINGTON ‘STREET. 


ie Wanmeh st ae vos | POSTON: 














WABASH AVE. cHICAGOL® , PAASS: 5 
WORK Zoe 24s Saepananucr 


$ 





Werk subscription to 


THE, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Th virtue of a new ideajis in its sim- 
plicity, Experience has taught that ex- 
cellent results can be obtained from the 
use of the Improved Geographical, and 
Historical Cards published by M: M.. Me- 
lia, of Woodstock, 0. They are simple in 
design, convenient in size—being 2% by 

4 inches—and beautifully printed. .The 
set contains 200 cards, setting forth 1,000 
essential facts of the study ina most in- 
teresting and. profitabie manner. Th 
system fixes indelibly ia the mind of the 
pupil a practical knowledge of general 
physical and historical geography. The 
use of these cards does not interfere with 
the text-book, but becomes almost inval- 
uable as an auxiliary. Send to the pub- 
lisher for a‘descriptive circular. 


Too many of the best teachers have been 
obliged*to “hide their light under a 
bushel” because of lack of opportunity to 
iet it shine. The American Secool Losti- 
tute (J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.) has 


been doing a good work in the line 
of giving m the needed o unity. 
This ¢ffortis meeting with much success, 


Through ts influence, teachers are daily 
securing _— tions all over the coun- 
try, in public and private schools and col- 
leges-and.in families. We hope this en- 
terprising house will continue its good 
work. 


He is a public benefactor who so re- 
duces the mysterious or obscure to the 
simple and clear as to place it within the 
comprehension of all reasonable intelli- 

nce. Mr. George Allen, of Newbern, 

“(Allen's Forty Lessons in Practical 


‘/Double-Entry Book-keeping” has done 


just this. _ It has received heartiest com- 
mendations from the schools that use it 
as a text-book, as well as from numbers 
of practical book-keepers and business 
men, 7 


Teachers are entitled to the benefit of 
their own enterprise, and the idea of 
the Teachers’ rative Association of 
New England, 75 Hawley Street., Boston, 
is to give them this benefit in full. 
~ Teachers wishing situations for winter 
should immediately apply to this institu- 
tion, and thus avoid heavy commissions 
i iy ee As to = school 
officers, ma reap an vantage 
in point of securing the best talent, by ap- 
plying to this enterprising and intellsgent 
institution. .They are at the same time 
helping the teachers to their just reward. 


Not a Drug. 


Compound Oxygen’ is not a drug. It 
does not introduce an enemy into the sys- 
tem, but a kind and gracious healer. It 
does not assault or depress nature, as is 
always the case when crude drugs are 
en, but comes to her assistance and 
restores her weakened vital forces. All 
of its effects are gentle, ading, and 
vitalizing. If you are suffering from any 
‘disease which your physician has failed 
to cure,"send to Dra. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, for their 
pamphiet,- and learn all about this won- 
derful treatment. 


You cannot give a more appropriate 
and pleasing C _ ee, a 
present to a young frien m a years 

TROVE AND Pv-. 
Pits’ COMPANION. Itis a REAL help as wei- 


as pleasure to people, Each num- 
ber is full of delightful stories and 
sketches, which are instructive as well as 

i ery liberal holid 


just issued. Send for a copy and sub- 
scribe for it. 











*! RBEUMATISM 

pi settles'in the back or Dubs, ond 
often 80 ly overpowers its vic- 
penn Ae eer or labor has to be 


‘|}abandoned. Our readers should remem- 


ber that Hood’s Sarsa: is not recom- 
saetiantig- tee wianslatene dona it-therecin, 
matism ; i oubt i 

be, such a remedy. But man 
heen heeniinaet itivel red 

, vely cu 

marilis. The disease is 
the result of impure blood,~—hence 
the power of this great medicine over. it. 
Its success in Severe cases ifies 
us in} reeommending its. use to all sufferers 





from rheumatism. 100 doses One Dollar. 


Re 
Dec. 12, 1888, 














Price $1.00, six for $5.00. Sold by Dru 
hd Dealer: in Medicines. 





SHE had him there.—Mrs. Fogg: ‘‘ Why 
will you go about the house in your shirt 
sleeves? You wouldn’t do it anywhere 
else’; then why should you do it here? 
Don’t you ._know. thas it offends « 
taste ?’ aut Fogg: ‘*. My..dear,.I didn’t, 
suppose there was any good 
offend.” Mrs. Fogg : “ You forget that I 
have changed considerably since I first be- 
came acquainted with you, my love.” 

IMPORTANT. — 

When yuu visit or leave New York City, save 
bo at the da ae otel, ee Grand 
Central 600 rooms fitted up 


a cost of one million do! 

per . European valor. 

supplied with the best. Horse Ea 

elevated railroad to all es can live 
better for less money at: Grand Union 

than at any other otel in the ci 


SOME one says the Goddess of Liberty 
on the silver dollar looks as though she 
had lost something. She-has. She's lost 
fifteen cents she can’t seem to find. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, is very Palat- 
able and Increases flesh. Dr, F. H. CuE- 
MENT, Brighton, Iills., says: ‘‘ Scott’s 
Emulsion is very palatable, easily assimi- 
lated and gives strength and flesh to the 
patient.” 


Brown to Smith. who has been an 
invalid for years: “‘ Hulloa, Smith! How 
are you nowa-days? Has Dr. Dubbledose 
helped you any?” Smith: ‘A little, per- 
haps, but not nearly so much as I havé 
helped him. You should see the new 
house he has just built ! Nothing like it in 
town—elegant, perfectly elegant’! ” 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanCorn Remover Bunions,%e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


AN exchange has discovered this: ‘‘ At 
Union. Iowa, Mr. Charles Rever and Miss 
Minne Flagg have just been married. A 
union of hearts, a union of hands, and the 
Flagg of our Union for Rever.” 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


1199 Broadway, near 29th .¥. 
BRANCH (339 Fulton st. B seteatans 





18 tan eee 8t., Baltimore. 
OFFICES | 43 Bedford St., om. 


Dye, Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Cloaks, Robes, dc., of ali fabrics, and 
oftee mach hada cb 


or dyed success 
Gentlemen's sts cleaned or dyed whole. 


skill and vane every de Oat busiuese, we 
anew de, omr we 
T prompt recurs of foods.” Correspondence invite 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
6 and 7 John St... N. ¥ 


taste here: to, 


IR.HLMACY.&CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER. 23, WILL iNAU 
GURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
‘DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS, 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. 

Our buyers have been in Europe 


ja great part of the year, and the | 


greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the choicest articles, 
both useful and ornamental, to be 
found in the manufacturing cen- 
tres of. Europe. 
Purchasing as we do direct from 
the manufacturers, we are enabled 
to offer specially low prices to 
those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every des- 
cription for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Silks, Velvets, and Plushes. 
James M'Creery & Ct 


ha decided to luce the vol- 
ume of their stock in above goods 
previous to Stock Inventory offer 
their entire assortment and 
Fancy), at less than cost to import. 








is an exce’ good oppor 
tunity for close Early in- 
spection invited. s by mail 
promptly filled. 
Broadway, cor Eleventh Street, 
New York. 
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Milkmaid Brand. 





Dabies than uncondensed milk. 


NGLO-QWISS 


CONDENSED 
" Eeonomical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. 


LK. 


Better for 


MI 


Sold everywhere. 








ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P.O. Box 3773. 
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A WonverF 


The yYalue of Ayer’s Cherry’ Pectoral, | 
ta tho peofestion it affords from thé dangers | 
of pulmonary disorders, cannot be over- | 
estimated. Mr. C.. K. Philips, Pittsburg, 
Pa.. writes: “About three years ago I 
had severe Laryrgitis, which resulted in 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral I have since entirely re- 
gained my health.” Mr. Henry Russell, 
Excelsior Printing Co., New York, 
writes: “Influenza became epidemic in 
my neighborhood. Several members of 
my family suffered severely with it, 
all of whom took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and were cured by it in a few days. It 
is a wonderful medicine for Influenza. 





Too much cannot be said in its favor.” 


uL REMEDY. 


E. M. Sargent, 41 Andover st., Lowell, . 
Mass., says: “I commenced using Ay — 
Cherry Pectoral about the year 1842, as 
family medicine, for Coughs and Conte, 
und have always kept it in my house since 
that time. I consider it the best remedy 
that can be had for these complaints.” 
Dr. J. B. Robertson, Clayton, N. C., 
writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in my family ard practice, for a 
number of years, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it. It is an admirable 
preparation, and well-qualified to do all 
that is claimed for it.” E. J. Styers, Ger- 
manton, N. C.. writes: “ Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is the best Cough preparation I 
ever saw. It gives instant relief.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has cured a Cough in a few doses. 


It always relieves irritation of the lungs or 
throat, and arrests the tendency to inflammation. 


It strikes at the foundation of all 


Pulmonary diseases, is without a rival as an expectorant, and is a sure cure for the 


most obstinate Coughs and Colds. 


L. Garrett, Texana, Texas, writes: 
used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for twenty years. 


“T have 
For throat and lung 


diseases, I consider it a wonderful remedy.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


98 EXC 
ses tay, 


W Teacher's Bureau. Cz 





upplies Professors, Teachers, Govern: , Mu- 
_- one, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Famil and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, St«nographers, 
Copyists and Caehiers to Business Firms. 


Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
3209 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations for winter should 
apply to us at once. 

School officers are invit 
from our members and Thereby allow "the ——— 
ers to have full benefit of the salary paid. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


BusiInzss Tesmeqgene 5. Ly IN ALL THE STATES 


Frank H, be Prof. ee Normal Methods 
onteed Tenn. College N 
“ was bigh 
which nom have d -with mec, and can recom- 
mend Bureau.” 

For application form and list of testi 

L. B. LANDIS, 

631 Hamilton S8t., 











tele add 





- A ntown, Pa. 





American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, 
cates to ms Since and = ten 
a good to parents. Call 

ater ol ore ga 
ro 3.0 ie Be y Sceools, Paris, Tes, 


writes us: ‘ 


IN, 
ork. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, — 


TEACHERS 


A sample copy of our School Almanac and Guide 
for L containing one of the best almanacs 
lished, apna od New England schools and prince: 


suggestions 10 10 teachers when mppiving’ for «postion, 
other valuable information, wi sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & O©O., 
110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P.O. Bex 1868. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 














REST TEACHERS, AS F504%., 


promptl provided for Families, Schools, and 


without charge. 
Skilled with Positions. 
Circulars of Good 4 te 
rented and sold. 
School and Material, etc. 


J. W SCHERMERHORN & ©0O., 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 


Ba aerate 


schools to parent aie LF. Ly Li 
Established 1 
tn & BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 














cured my 4 Seencs, of 
t I have in 

Priston ” and ha a kere her sent 

etor, ve to have an r teacher sen’ 
me ; in fact aren to im tions 
they have ae recom- 
mend the * "to need- 
peek es HE w em- 


eC woot COLWikE, Prope netor, 26 So. Cherry St., Nash: 





1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa 
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Mr Beautiful tea or 
“eae hel iumsaswe, We Sand atthe head and Sety 


) TIDINGS TO ALE! 








~ THE ere GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


. | Cross. 


Publishers’ # Department. 


Nothing is trivial in in life ; even the pen 
in your hand, what wonders can be accom- 
plished with it if it bears Esterbrook’s 
stamp. 
The beginning of the New Year will 
also be the beginning in many schools of 
a new term, and will entail the purchase 
and introduction of new text-books. The 
onpllue ter system of teaching, ‘so fast 
eolnig tov favor, can be best carried for- 
y the use of books whose plans are 
i alcene with true principles. Some 
of the most successful of these are issued 
by the enterprising firm of E. H. Butler 
& Co., of Philadelphia, to whese adver- 
tisement in another column of the JouR- 
NAL we invite particular attention, 


** Now is the winter of our discontent” 
coming upon us because the snow and 
sleet so sorely tries not only the stuff of 
which our patience is made, but also the 
maierial in ovr boots and shoes. But by 
using the Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, we 
can bid detiance to snows and rains too, 
for that matter. This dressing softens 
and preserves the leather, and is also very 
economical—but be sure to get the right 
article, manufactured by Button & Ot- 
ley, New York. 


school library. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are offering a collection of thirty- 
three neatly bound volumes of excellent 
books, modern classics, eeeeng os 
800 pages each, for $11.22 
Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. 
Louis, Mo., says of this collection : ‘‘ The 
rettiest and best little library ever pub- 
ished in this country.” Send to them 
for a pamphlet containing the table of 
contents of each book in the collection. 
This house hasalso lately issued a ial 
edition of The Wonder Book of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, containing six of those clas- 
sic stories which are so much appreciated 
by the children, and so porta 
adapted to use in the fourth grade. i 
teachers should see this book. 





TRADE wind—A drummer’s talk. 


I have suffered fiom Catarrh to such an 
extent that I had to -andage my head t. 
— the pain. I was advised by Mr 

st 40 ot Ithaca, -to try Ely’s Cream 

When suffering with Catarrh or 
Cola in the head I have aever found its 
equal.—C. A. Cooper, Danby, N. Y. 
Apply with finger. Prive, 50 cents. 

I have used Ely’s Cream Balm for dr 
Catarrh (to which every Eastern person 
subject who comes to live in a high lati- 
—_ It bas proved a cure in my case.— 

Weeks, Denver, Col. Easy to 
use. ’ Price, 5) cents. 


Noau kept his bees in the Ark-hives, we 
suppose. 


“Do you enjoy good health?” asked 
“Why, yes, = a Who 
dosen’t ?” replied 


THE young man rie Shhh a re- 
spectful, kiss on the fair forehead of his 
best girl told his friend next day that he 
had been having a bang up time. 


THOSE WHO preach, lecture, declaim or sing, 
will and ad find Hale's Honey of H: rebound ana 
Tar the sestenndive of the voice ip cases 
of hoarseness. oh also cures co and sore 
throat end completely. Sold by all Drug- 
gists at 25c., 50., and $1. 


‘Some idiot has put i where I 


Now is a grand chance to obtain a! 


KIDNEY: rae be 
IVE mks 


tle ey 
> 








IT IS BOTH A SAFE CURE 


and a SPECIFIC. 


It CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder and Urinary My 
Drepsy, Gravel, Diabetes, B vs 
Disease, Nervous Diseases, Exces- 
ses, Female Weaknesses, 
Jaundice, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Soeur Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
lien, Pains in the 
Back, ius, or Side, Retention er 
Nen-Retentien eof Urine. 


$1.25 aT DRUGGISTS. 
aa TAKE NO OTHER. “Ge 
ustrated Pampkiet of Solid Tee- 
of Absolute Cures. 
HUNT’S REMEDY C0., 
6 Previdence, R. I. 





“* Maryland, My Maryland.” 


* * * “Pretty Wives, 
Lovely daughters and noble men.” 


‘*My farm lies ina rather low and mi- 
asmatic situation, and 

**My wife!” 

** Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

** Sallow!” 

“* Hollow-eyed!” 

* Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

‘*Malarial vapore, though she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
a very severe attack of biliousness, and it 
occured to me that the remedy might 
help my wife, as I found that our little 

irl upon r 
gir ee ecovery | bad 

“ Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as 
a new-bl: wn daisy, Wel!, thestory is soon 





can’t find it!” growled old rity the 
other day, as he rooted about the desk. 
“Ah, um, yes! I thought so,” he con- 
tinued in a ve = “y hauled the ar- | 
ticle from behind h 


TAKE CARE OF rok HEALTH and | 
that of your children, and use no other 
cure for Coughs, Colds, etc.. except that, 
standard remedy. Madame Porter’s Cough 
Balsam. It is acknowledyed by all w 
have given it @ trial as being the most re- 
liable preparation ever used ; it is particu- 
larly edapees to lung and throat affec- 
tions in children. Try one bottle. 


— boy, do ie pores og I. % 


meat Ore thiek 1'do.” Well an I wit tall 
you. One of the riches men came here 
without a shirt to his back, and now he 
has got millions.” ‘Millions ! how many 
Oe coartalll ie time, pa?”* 


liver and kidneys will pro- 
duce rheumatism and v- 
er and kidpey diseases are cured by 





told. My wife, to-day, has gained her old- 
time beauty with compound interest, and 
is now as bandsome a matron (if I do say 
it myself) as can be found in this county, 
| which is noted for pretty women. And I 
have only Hop Bitters to thank for it. 

** The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that re- 
| minds me there might more tt 
wives if my brother farmers would } oe ast 

| have done.” 

Hoping you may long be spared to do 

good, I thankfully veutata, 
C. L. James. 
_ BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., } 
May 26th, 1883. j{ 


=” None genuine without a bunch at 
Hops on the white ia bel. Shun all the vi 
ous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops” the vie, polaon. 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 





-<APPLIED GEOLOGY 


A TREATISE ON THE INDUST: 
TURE,- AND ON TH 
‘ subs BSTANCES DERIVED FROM GEOLOGICAL § SOURCE 
5. & 


a By SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, 
’ “\\»- -. Professor of General and Economic Geology in Cornell University. 


=~ Turse is the first work published in this country which pame to sive a connected pod end mquatic 
View of the on lieations of Geology to the various ses nkind. It gives cation of 
the rock-fo: — inerals, deseri| nm of each, ne eavangeurent i rock-masses, min-, 
eral-fueis, illuminating materials,-end_metatliferous deposits. It treats of the relations of geology 
to agriculture and health, and presents. in an exhaustive manner, the properties and iiodes of 
quetarnsinss.48 the different metay. Tt also discusses the substances adaped to chemical manufac- 
turesfi materials, etc.. tegether with a description of ornamental stones and gems. 
*" *"" 12mo, 38% pages. Price, for introduction or examination, 81.20. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Yoni 
|? *atetes, 


ici hee RELAT rine. LO GROLOGI ‘AL STRUC- 
ND Ui P OF «|| Ancient Peoples, Jy 





| BARNES’ B eaone SERIES. 


pict 8 a 81,00, ,;Pogwies, ~."  § 81.09 
harravens Word, - = ists ee eg Ss ; a0 
- - 1.25 

FOR !I Lquexuchip AN D er 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United.States. One volume, 800 pages, 8va. Cloth, 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $3 30 


JUST PUBLISHED: ae new ceenass PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTORY carefully 
omnes yi - intermediate pages, 6h pemeatiens, 9 maps, 16mo, apes | page ~ —. 
written in 


book hefore us a rare spoctinen of a coneel that Siok ae 
asec apr oe no the Sutot ite chapters and eections and seizes upon the 


most important and essential points, so that it is full of interest to yo minds.” —New i} 
Journal of Educa te _ 


te Any of = ‘mailed postage paid for examination on receipt of price. 
(a For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & C0. Publishers I! & U3 William Street New York. 





A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


Tae TEACHER'S MANUAL o==ae NoRMAL Music Course. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS ‘and v. E. HOLT, 


Price to Teachers, 40 cents. This Manual outlinesand présents, tery and intelligently, a plan 
by which every enterprising teacher may successfully teach ye | Sams n schcol. 


A ill be t teach ipt of i 
Readers, "Charts and ‘Teachers’ Manual of the Normal Musi ic a Shi > mm 
teacher on application. 
WILLIAM WARE &CO., BAKER & TAYLOR, S.A. MAXWELL & CO., 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, 9 BonD STREET, 134 & 136 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK- CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. . 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 
Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 
Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs; Kingston, Yonkers, Middletqwn, 


Binghamton,. Elmira, -Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 


A.LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LarTesr, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ace from the 
ied free to any 














SOWER, POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Breoke’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Conrse; in Four Books. 


CAR'S SPELLING 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- FATTERSOWS KS. 
ing Mental and Written. Punene PU gruation. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. ae se AND Ri AND, sie 

Brockve Heamal Algeten, wr aa Soptrentrspy mhenoly 

NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 


paration. 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAL SMRIES IN ARITHMETIC; 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. . 
P., D. AND 8 baie aff issued in 1849. 


ARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING BOO 


BOOKS, Yorued in 1866. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 





Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Inéust. ear a i 
Ly'e'¢Bogkkecping and Blanks. © “ '’ 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. ag 11062 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
S | PUBLISHERS OF 
IN CLASSI 
* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
| h 
perely_ eoaeing together so mue eters 
Vi Cicero, 
eee Livy, Homer's Ti ’s Titad, Gospel Tor Sk: John = 
ent. genephon's Anabasis, each, to 
ciart # Prac and in Gram- 
¢ adapted to the Intc any "of Clas- 
sigs, and to all atber systems. Price, to Teachers, 
ent;s Standard Frost's American 
Pinnoek’s School ' Histories, Lord's NORTON’S Treatise on Astrenemy; 
School Hatori, Man neaca’s French Series, ete Spherical & Physical. vo. cloth, 2.50 


pages of Interlinears free. Send” for : 
terms and new catalogue of all our publications | FELLOWE’S Astronomy: for Begin- 
ia ners. Illustrated; 16mo.cloth, - 50 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


i eT eoss 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 





ASTRONOMY. 





. McShane Bell Foundry, . 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND Peats for CHURCRES 


sree ete Mier! POP Sayan 








|PRANG EDUCATIONAL GOMPANY. 


; Puag's Deaning Sea feats Senaet 
Pencils, | Compasses. 


‘| 180 Wanase AVEnvs, Uarcago. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


ORK IN GEOCRA Y. >. Henry McCormick, Professor of ra- 
the CAT Normal Univ os. r BY 40 Teachers of dye eo Elementary and ai- 

Geography ; telling what to teach, ar cael methods of teaching it. 
The book Contain also a large erent of very valustle pani fe gga System 
of Public Land Surveys, Astronomical raphy, etc., etc. The second edition, with severa) 
corrections and 15 pp. of vocabulary, isjustout. 339 pp., post-paid, $1,00. 


i READI ARDS. Supplementary to First Reader, no 
bag 4 wy ay A 32 lesso: — DID the BA illustrated, = inches it post-paid tor 10c. 
#. .00 per dozen sets. Each — is complete on one side of the card. matter is always 
resh, oy watcaneiie to the pupils one at a time. 


cEmMsS OF THOUGH The work consis's of 100 cards on which are printed facts concern- 
mei ey life — t Tt over 100 and American authors; and at the bottom of each 
ted a choice selection frou’ author.named. There are directions for several w:iys 

Stl a , both in school and at home. 


re 50 cents per box. 
Tc S$. For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and the little ones at_ home. 
ALP I. HABET OA cards, each about one-half inch square, printed on both sidee. 500 letters. 
ee which 400 are lower cna i remainder vapitais, ou heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in 
neat box, all for 25 cents; xes $1.00. 
OoRIT SERI mony. 5° cents ; Intermediate, 25 cents; Higher, 
Fay ph bi sy Ay 8 SER ES. Pri a host st of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


DRAWING DESIGNS, 120 on sheets. Any ecbdidie Gul tns'thenbed abvelthge. Price, 20 cts 


32 pp., brim full. of de-criptions etc., of HELPS AND Arps, SCHOOL 
34 N OAT ALOQUE: ' Greaknas, ete. Don’t te write me. 


pon bes = THIS PaPER. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exeicise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00, 


appress M, M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 


4 Brilliant Collections 
ae OF THE BEST MUSIC 


é _ PUBLISHERS OF - AT_A MARVELLOUSLY gabe PRICE! 

5] Each one contains 216 size pages, 

nn gs ot canes ba ied ep 
bd - a ceaians al ner oo American Song and Chorus Collection. 

Prang's atural Series Schoo New Popular Songs with Choruses. 

Intended sn needa tere American Ballad Collection 


to be used tor Supplem . 
A large number of the best Polkas, &&. 


raf Td and sidline American Piano Music Collection. 


Illustrated for Object Teaching. pet retry gned Biline Pinces, 


Prang’s Color Chart. FOR CHRISTMAS. 
For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
utile Cantata Am ayt tor ex mee 4 Ay ky 





PR ay in 





CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 


‘the Best Ballads. 


(ADOPTED BY Bostox SCHOOL BOARD.) 
‘ quis, e easy 


MANUFACTURERS OF enough fob sent aii Pats 5 sun 


Stirring 


mind ital ee Sh ara ae 
afc Catalogues and particulars, address 


of a few gris 
perfose >? 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©0,, 


7 Panx Sreeer, Bosrox. ~|/ OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


Something New 
POR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 
Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc, Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 
1 Vol. 16mo, Price, 50 cents. 
Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 








NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONE vos 


Any denominations ‘* buik ‘as 
wanted. 
Send for Special Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS — 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the genera! catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth ave., N. ¥. 

















, eae A. YOUNG & CO., 
ocRie OE err as Re ee isa | b 55 Franklin St., Boston. 
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